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Book the Third. 


CHAPTER V. 
AN EXPLOSION. 


WHEN Gilbert Lloyd awoke the 
next morning after an excellent 
night’s rest, his first impression was 
that something disagreeable had 
happened on the previous evening ; 
but it was some time before he 
could exactly recollect all the cir- 
cumstances and pass them calmly 
in review before him. Even when 
he had done so he felt by no 
means certain how far matters 
had gone. He had taken too 
much of that infernal brandy, he 
remembered with disgust—taken 
it because he had been brooding 
over that business at Brighton 
which happened years ago, it is 
true, but which some confounded 
fate seemed to have set people 
talking about lately. He had not 
thought about it, it had never 
troubled him, and now he found 
his mind continually running on 
that one subject. It must have 
been the constant reference made 
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by those about him to—to his wife 
that must have turned his thoughts 
in that direction. Curses on that 
Sunday regulation of shutting the 
telegraph-offices ! If he had only 
been able to send that telegram as 
he had originally intended early in 
the morning, it would have stopped 
her coming down, and prevented 
her having that fatal hold over 
him, of which she is well aware, 
and which she is determined to 
exercise if necessary. Itwas think- 
ing last night of all these things 
combined that had sent him to the 
brandy-bottle, a dangerous habit, 
which seemed to be growing upon 
him, he thought, and which te 
must at once break himself of, as 
ruinous and destructive of all 
chances of keeping that clearness 
of brain which was to him a vital 
necessity. He was muddled the 
previous night ; he felt it then; he 
only saw through a glass darkly 
what had happened, and the re- 
trospect was by no means agree- 
able. Etchingham had annoyed 
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him, he recollected that; and he 
had replied without measuring his 
language, and the result had been 
that they had agreed to part. O 
yes, now he remembered what 
Bobby Maitland had told Etching- 
ham about him. What an idiot he 
had been to make a row about 
such a thing as that! He knew well 
enough that Bobby Maitland had 
been trying all he knew for years 
to supplant him in Etchingham’s 
confidence, that he was awfully 
jealous of him, and would say or 
do anything to get a rise out of 
him. He must have taken an 
amount of brandy to have made 
such an ass of himself. It was a 
comfort to know that Etchingham 
was sure to be all right in the 
morning, and to be in a great 
fright at what had occurred. He 
knew his pupil well enough to be 
certain of that. No doubt his 
lordship had also dined, and had 
taken quite enough of Mr. Stack- 
borough’s wine. They were both 
of them excited, no doubt, but he 
must take care and stand on his 
dignity, and then Etchingham would 
come round at once. 

So, thinking over these things, 
Gilbert Lloyd took his cold sea- 
water bath, which got rid of most 
of the ill effects of the previous 
night, and having leisurely dressed 
himself, descended to the room 
where breakfast was laid. He was 
the first; Lord Ticehurst had not 
yet appeared. So Gilbert took up 
the newspaper, and after glancing 
at the state of the odds and the 
sporting-intelligence generally, re- 
mained expectant. He had not to 
wait very long. In a few minutes 
Lord Ticehurst, looking very white 
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and seedy, and with his small eyes 
more tightly screwed up and sunk 
more deeply into his head than 
usual, entered the room. Gilbert 
bade him ‘ good-morning,’ which 
his lordship, walking round the 
table and flinging himself into an 
easy-chair, only answered by a 
short nod. He then rang the bell, 
and, on the waiter’s appearing, or- 
dered brandy andsoda-water. This, 
Lloyd argued to himself, was mere- 
ly the effect of the ‘ morning after,’ 
the result of too much indulgence 
in Stackborough’s wines. His lord- 
ship’s digestion was impaired, and 
consequently his temper suffered : 
both would improve simultaneous- 
ly. But after his brandy and soda- 
water, Lord Ticehurst pulled his 
chair to the table, and commenced 
and proceeded with a very excel- 
lent breakfast, during the discus- 
sion of which he said never a word 
to his anxiously-expectant confed- 
erate, while, at its finish, he lit a big 
cigar, and, still mute, armed him- 
self with a telescope, flung open 
the window, and stepped into the 
balcony to inspect the exhibition 
of the naiads bathing in the fore- 
ground. 

For once in his life Gilbert Lloyd 
was nonplused. He had made 
perfectly certain that Etchingham 
would have cried peccavi, would 
have come to him begging to have 
their relations replaced on the old 
footing ; and here was the recalci- 
trant apparently quite at ease, not 
taking the least notice of him, and 
obviously rather enjoying himself 
than otherwise. Had he been 


blind, or had Etchingham’s cha- 
racter suddenly changed? One 
thing was quite certain, that all was 
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going wrong, and that he must take 
prompt measures to set himself 
right. Gilbert Lloyd was not an 
adept at leek-swallowing. He had 
played his cards so well during the 
latter portion at least of his life 
that he had seldom been required 
to perform that humiliating feat, 
but he saw that he must do it now. 
Lord Ticehurst was, like most 
good-natured men, intensely ob- 
stinate and sulky when affronted, 
and though Lloyd had had no ex- 
perience of this state of his pupil’s 
mood so far as he was regarded, 
he had seen it evidenced against 
others. It was perfectly plain that 
one of these fits, and a very strong 
one, was on Lord Ticehurst at 
present, and Lloyd was compelled 
to acknowledge to himself that if 
he wanted to retain his position in 
the future he must knuckle under 
unreservedly and at once. 

He laid down the newspaper 
which he had made a pretence of 
reading, and looked towards the 
window. There, in the balcony, 
sat his lordship, the light-blue 
smoke from his cigar curling round 
his head, and his eye fixed at the 
telescope which he held in his 
hand. Gilbert rose and went be- 
hind him, but Lord Ticehurst, al- 
though he must have heard the 
footstep, never moved. Then Gil- 
bert laid his hand on his pupil’s 
shoulder, and said, ‘ Etchingham ? 

His lordship moved his eye from 
the telescope, and looked quietly 
at Lloyd. ‘Well? said he, in a 
sufficiently sulky manner. 

*I have come to ask your par- 
don. I— 

*O, there, that’s all right,’ said 
his lordship, preparing to recom- 
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mence his performance with the 
telescope. 

‘No, it is not all right. You and 
I have been intimate allies for a 
very long time. Until last night 
there has never heen a word of 
difference between us. Nor would 
there have been then but for the 
infernal meddling of people who—’ 

*O, just look here! I didn’t 
name any names, remember. It 
was you who said you knew Bobby 
Maitland had been making mis- 
chief.’ 

‘It was I; I acknowledge it. 
You are quite right. You are far 
too good a fellow to say a word 
against even such a bad lot as that. 
I lost my temper, and I spoke out. 
But why? Because I was in a 
tremendous rage at the impudence 
of that fellow Maitland daring to 
put his own words and his own 
sentiments into my mouth, and to 
pretend that I had said them. His 
own words and sentiments, I say, 
and no one else’s.’ 

‘What! Do you mean to say 
that you never said—all that con- 
founded stuff about the “nurse,” 
and all that ?” 

‘I pledge you my word of honour 
I never said anything of the kind.’ 

Lord Ticehurst looked straight 
at him as he said these words, but 
Gilbert Lloyd met the look firmly, 
without the smallest increase of 
colour, without the movement of a 
muscle in his face. 

‘Well,’ said his lordship, after a 
momentary pause, ‘ of course after 
that I cannot say any more. I 
was most infernally riled when I 
heard you’d been chaffing about 
me, I'll allow ; because, after all, 
don’t you know, when you and a 
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fellow have lived together, and 
been regular pals, and that kind of 
thing—’ 

‘ And you thought I could have 
been such a scoundrel as to do 
that? No, Etchingham, I don’t 
pretend to be straitlaced, and I 
don’t go in to be demonstrative 
and gushing in my affection for you, 
like those duffers who are always 
hanging about you in town, and 
whose game you see through per- 
fectly, I know. My regard for you 
I endeavour to show in another 
way, in devoting myself heart and 
soul to the management of your 
affairs ; and if you look into them 
I think you'll find that I am faith- 
ful and true to you.’ 

Into his voice, as he uttered 
these last words, Gilbert Lloyd 
threw a little tremulous touch of 
sentiment, which gave evidence of 
a hitherto undeveloped histrionic 
ability, and which was really ex- 
cellent of its kind. It was so close 
an imitation of the genuine article 
that most people would have been 
taken in by it, and Lloyd looked to 
see a responsive twinkle in his pu- 
pil’s eyes ; but clever and telling as 
it was it failed to touch Lord Tice- 
hurst. He said, ‘ All right, Gilbert, 
old fellow; of course I know that. 
Here, there’s an end of it !’ and he 
stretched out his hand; but there 
was no heartiness, no enthusiasm 
in his tone, no warmth in the grasp 
he gave, and Gilbert Lloyd recog- 
nised all this, and began to feel a 
dim prescience that his hold on 
his lordship was beginning to wax 
faint, and that his position as chief 
manager of Lord Ticehurst’s affairs 


was manifestly insecure. 
* * * * 
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Was Gilbert Lloyd’s luck really 
beginning to fail him? Had the 
devil, who had stood his friend so 
long, and aided him in his ad- 
vancement so wonderfully, grown 
tired of and forsaken him? It 
seemed like it, he was forced to 
confess to himself. By nature cool, 
crafty, and clear-headed, and from 
long practice in matters in which 
the exercise of those qualities is 
constantly required, Lloyd was by 
no means a man to suffer himself 
to remain blind to any danger 
which might threaten him. There 
are men amongst us passing for 
sane, nay, even reputed to be 
clever, who obstinately shut their 
eyes against the sight of the chasm 
towards which they are pressing 
forward, who are obstinately deaf 
to the roar of the avalanche which 
in a few seconds must overwhelm 
them, when by merely striking out 
into a new path—not so pleasant 
indeed, and that is mostly what 
they look at—they might avoid 
their fate. These are the men who, 
Micawber-like, are always expect- 
ing something to turn up, who re- 
fuse to see the plainest portents, 
to listen to the most obvious warn- 
ings, who think that bills disre- 
garded are payments indefinitely 
deferred, and who put away un- 
pleasant-looking letters unopened 
with the idea that the bad news 
they bring will thereby be staved 
off, who go on guo Fata ducunt, 
and who are astonished when they 
find themselves involved in misery 
and ruin. Gilbert Lloyd was very 
different from this. Let a cloud, 





even though it were ‘no bigger than 
a man’s hand,’ appear above the ho- 
rizon, and he took note of it in- 
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stantly. He was specially obser- 
vant of the slightest change in the 
character or demeanour of those 
with whom he was brought in con- 
tact, even of persons of inferior 
grade. In fact, although for a long 
time past his life had been one of 
comparative ease and undoubted 
luxury, he had never forgotten the 
habits acquired in the early days 
of poverty and shifting and schem- 
ing, when his hand was against 
every man and every man’s hand 
against him, and he was prepared 
to go to the end of the world, or 
out of it altogether for the matter 
of that, if he saw plainly the ne- 
cessity of absconding, or felt that 
his Fate had arrived. 

Was his luck going? Was his 
game nearly played out? There 
had been a great change lately, 
without a doubt ; he must not shut 
his eyes to that. Etchingham was 
certainly changed. Very civil and 
acquiescent in all that was sug- 
gested to him, never referring to 
their dispute on that unlucky night, 
but still without a particle of the 
heartiness which formerly charac- 
terised him, and which was the salt 
of his otherwise unpleasant dispo- 
sition. There had been a turn of 
luck, too, in turf-matters. Some of 
his own private speculations (for 
Gilbert had a book of his own in 
addition to the ‘operations’ in 
which he had a joint interest with 
Lord Ticehurst, and was said also 
to do a great deal by anonymous 
commission) had been very unfor- 
tunate during the past season, and 
so far as he could see he was not 
likely to recoup himself by any 
success at Doncaster, where one 
of Lord Ticehurst’s cracks had 
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been disgracefully beaten for the 
Cup, while another, which had 
been one of the leading favourites 
for the Leger, had run down the 
scale in the most alarming man- 
ner, and was now, on the eve of 
the race, scarcely mentioned in the 
betting. 

Was his luck going? was his 
game nearly played out? Venit 
summa dies et ineluctabile fatum ! 
Where had he heard that, Gilbert 
Lloyd wondered as he sat on the 
edge of his bed at the Angel Inn at 
Doncaster, turning all these things 
in his mind. Jneluctabile fatum. 
He gave a half-shudder as he re- 
peated the words, and he gulped 
down half the tumbler of brandy 
standing on the table by his side. 
He felt a frisson run through him 
—that kind of creeping feeling 
which silly old women ascribe to 
the fact of someone ‘ walking over 
your grave’—on which the brandy 
had no effect, and he stamped his 
foot in rage at his weakness. He 
was all wrong somehow; out of 
health, perhaps? But his clear 
sense refused to be deluded by 
that excuse. Jneluctabile fatum! 
that was it, the swmma dies for him 
was at hand ; he felt it, he knew it, 
and found it in vain to struggle, im- 
possible to make head against it. 
The roar of the crowd in the street 
came through the open window of 
the room in which he sat, that hid- 
eous roar which fills the streets of 
every country town at race-time, 
and which he knew so well, with its 
component parts of ribaldry, blas- 
phemy, bestiality, and idiocy. The 
day was bright and hot and clear 
—what did the noise outside and 
the bright day remind him of? 
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Something unpleasant, he felt, but 
he could not exactly fix it in his 
memory. He rose, and his eyes 
fell on the big, heavy, old-fashioned 
four-post bedstead on which he 
had been seated, and on the table 
with the glass and bottles standing 
by it. And then in an instant what 
had been dimly haunting his me- 
mory flashed all bright across his 
brain: Brighton, the crowd of 
racing-men on the cliff in the hot, 
bright weather, and the lodging, 
with Harvey Gore dying on the 
bed! Gilbert Lloyd swallowed the 
remainder of the brandy, and hur- 
ried downstairs into the street. Im- 
mediately opposite the inn-door, 
and surrounded by a little crowd, a 
preacher—as is often to be seen on 
such occasions—was holding forth. 
The crowd mocked and jeered, but 
the preacher, secure in the stento- 
rian powers of his lungs, ever 
stopped in his attacks on the 
wickedness going on around him ; 
and the first words which Lloyd 
heard as he issued from the inn 
were, ‘ Prepare to meet thy God ! 
The gentlemen who had ‘ oper- 
ated’ against Lord Ticeburst’s horse 
in the betting-ring were, on the suc- 
ceeding day, proved to be perfectly 
correct in their prognostications ; 
that eminent animal being as far 
behind the winner of the Leger as 
his stable-companion had been in 
the race for the Cup. This result 
did not affect Lord Ticehurst much, 
so far as his betting losses were 
concerned ; he had so much money 
that it mattered little to him whe- 
ther he won or lost; but he did not 
like losing the frestige which had 
attached to his stable ever since 
Lloyd had succeeded poor old 
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Dobbs and taken the stud in hand. 
And he particularly disliked the 
half-pitying, half-chaffing way in 
which several men condoled with 
him about it. 

‘What’s come to you, dear old 
Etchingham? said Bobby Mait- 
land, who had been unable to with- 
stand the fascinations of the Don- 
caster Meeting, and had accordingly 
persuaded Mr. Stackborough to 
leave the yacht at anchor off Dover 
while they came north; ‘ what’s 
come to you, old man? The white 
jacket and cherry spots seem now 
always to be where the little boat 
was—all behind ? 

‘We have not been very lucky 
lately, have we ?’ replied his lord- 
ship, with an attempt at a grin—he 
writhed under Bobby’s compassion- 
ate familiarity ; ‘but we did very 
well early in the year; and you 
can’t have it always, don’t you 
know.’ 

‘Ah yes, to be sure, you had 
some little things, I recollect,’ said 
Bobby Maitland more furtively than 
ever. 

‘ Don’t know what you call “little 
things,” Maitland,’ said Lord Tice- 
hurst, twitted out of his usual reti- 
cence ; ‘the One Thousand, and 
the Ascot Cup, with two of the 
best things at Stockbridge. That 
seems pretty good to me; but I 
suppose it’s nothing to you. You 
never even won 2 donkey-race that 
I heard of.’ 

‘O yes, he did,’ said Gilbert 
Lloyd, who had come up to them 
unseen, and overheard the last re- 
mark ; ‘O yes ; Bobby won a don- 
key-race once, and he was so proud 
of it, he always takes the animal 
about with him. He’s somewhere 
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in the neighbourhood now, I'll 
swear ! 

There was a shout of laughter at 
this remark from all the men stand- 
ing round, which was increased to 
a roar as Mr. Stackborough, dressed 
most elaborately, was seen approach- 
ing the group. It was always said 
that Bobby Maitland had never 
been seen to lose his temper. At 
that instant he was within an ace of 
it; but he controlled himself with 
an effort, and said, ‘ That’s not 
bad, Lloyd; not at all bad, for you. 
When you order Lloyd’s man’s new 
livery, Etchingham, you must have 
a cap and bells cdded to it. ’Gad, 
you're like one of those great 
swells in the olden time, who 
used to keep a fool to amuse their 
friends ! 

‘ Haw, haw! Maitland had him 
there ’ shouted ‘ Barrel’ Moss, a 
fat, handsome Israelite, ex-gam- 
bling-housekeeper, now racehorse- 
proprietor and betting-man, admit- 
ted into the society of the highest 
patrons of the turf. 

‘What are you grinning at, Bar- 
rel? retorted Gilbert. ‘ You may 
thank your stars you did not live 
in the days of those “ great swells of 
the olden time.” Why, when Jews 
wouldn’t pay, they used to pull 
their teeth out ; and what would 
have become of you when you were 
posted in Teddington’s year? Why 
you wouldn’t have had a single 
grinder left !’ 

Once more the laugh was on 
Lloyd’s side, and taking advantage 
of his triumph he pushed ‘hrough 
the knot gathered round him, and, 
taking Lord Ticehurst by the arm, 
moved off towards the hotel. The 
colloquy between the two, as they 
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walked along, was brief. His lord- 
ship was more than a little ‘ out of 
sorts.’ His rejection by Miss Lam- 
bert yet rankled in his mind ; his 
recent want of success on the turf 
upset and annoyed him. He was 
fidgety and fretful, and when Gil- 
bert asked him what they should 
do, and where they should go to 
next, he confessed as much, and 
said that he did not care so long 
as he was ‘ out of the whole d—d 
thing? Such a state of mind 
rather coinciding with Gilbert 
Lloyd’s own feelings at the time, 
that astute counsellor, instead of 
opposing his patron’s unmistakable 
though oddly-expressed views, fell 
in with them at once; declared 
that everything from British Dan 
to British Beersheba was barren, 
and suggested that they should go 
abroad for a month or two, lie fal- 
low, and pick up health. Lord 
Ticehurst fully agreed with the idea 
of going abroad, but ‘ would not 
have any of your touring ; he had 
had enough of Switzerland, thank 
you ; and as for any of those dead- 
alive old cribs where fellows poked 
about among pictures and those 
kind of things, well, he would as 
soon cut his throat offhand! He 
did not mind going to Hombourg 
or Baden, or one of those places 
where there was something to be 
done, and plenty of people tu be 
seen. 

It was Gilbert’s policy just at 
that time to keep his pupil in good- 
humour if possible, so that even if 
the notion of a visit to Baden had 
not happened to be agreeable to 
him, he would doubtless have sup- 
pressed his own feelings and as- 
sented with a good grace. But 
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situated as he was, wanting a 
thorough change, and yet so ill at 
ease as to fear being left alone to 
his own resources in a dull place, 
the gaiety of a foreign watering- 
place was exactly what he would 
have chosen. So, two days after, 
the Morning Post recorded that 
‘the Earl of Ticehurst and Mr. 
Gilbert Lloyd passed through town 
yesterday en route for Baden.’ 

Men of middle age, who recol- 
lect Baden before the fatal facility 
of travel, or the invention of Mr. 
Cook and his excursionists, must 
look back with deep regret upon 
the pleasant days when compara- 
tively few English people found 
their way along the newly-opened 
railway that crept along the bank 
of the Oos. The place was known, 
of course; but the difference be- 
tween the visitors then and now- 
adays was as great as between the 
visitors to the gardens of Hampton 
Court on any ordinary fine day in 
early spring and on Easter Monday. 
The style of the company, despite 
the importing of many of the great 
British aristocracy who in former 
years never visited the place, but 
now find it much cheaper and 
more amusing than ‘ entertaining’ 
for partridge-shooting at home, has 
gradually been decaying ; but since 
the establishment of the races it 
has received a large proportion of 
that very worst ingredient, the 
sporting-cad. When Lord Tice- 
hurst and Lloyd arrived, the races 
were just about to take place, and 
there was a strong muster of the 
‘ professionals’ of high and middle 
grade, the worst being kept away 
by the difficulty of obtaining means 
of transport from England, which 
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is a mercy of which the Germans 
are not sufficiently aware to be pro- 
perly thankful for. The lowest 
order of sporting-man is the lowest 
order of anything. If anyone wishes 
to be impressed with the depth of 
degradation to which the human 
species can be successfully reduced, 
he has only to go into the Strand 
on a day when some great ‘ event’ 
is coming off, and observe the per- 
sons gathered round the office of 
the great sporting-newspaper about 
four in the afternoon. He will see 
a crowd of men ofall ages—wizen- 
ed old creatures, big burly roughs, 
shambling knock-kneed hobblede- 
hoys, in battered hats, in greasy, 
close-fitting caps, most of them 
shirt-collarless, but with belcher 
handkerchiefs twisted round their 
thick throats ; many of them have 
the long, flat thieves’ curl on the 
side of the face; nearly all have 
the hair cut close round the nape 
of the neck : costermongers, butch- 
ers, the scum and refuse of the 
population ; dirty, half-starved, in 
clothes whose looped and windowed 
raggedness would be dear at half- 
a-crown for the whole lot. These 
be the gallant sporting-men, with- 
out the slightest knowledge of or 
care for sport, who, in order to en- 
able them to bet their half-crowns 
on a race, empty tradesmen’s tills, 
burst into our houses, and ‘ put the 
hug’ on us in the open street. 

Of course this class was unrepre- 
sented in the great gathering at 
Baden ; but there was a large in- 
flux of people who had never been 
seen there before. They filled the 
hotels and lodging-houses ; they 
swaggered over the promenades ; 
they lounged about the Kursaal, 
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outraging the dignity of the officials 
by talking and laughing loudly ; 
and they played at the tables, slap- 
ping their coins down with a ring, 
or motioning and calling to the 
grave croupiers ‘just to hook ’em 
that louy they'd left behind.’ They 
were a cause of great offence to 
Tommy Toshington, on whom Gil- 
bert lighted on the morning after 
his arrival at the springs, where the 
old gentleman was holding a tum- 
bler of very nasty water with a very 
shaky hand, and, in default of hav- 
ing anyone to talk to, was vainly 
endeavouring for the five -hun- 
dredth time to find out the mean- 
ing of some very tremendous fres- 
coes in front of him. 

‘I’ve been in the habit of comin’ 
to this place for an immense num- 
ber of years, and thought I could 
go on till I died. Devilish comfort- 
able quarters I’ve got at the Roossy, 
and nice amusin’ place I’ve always 
found it; but I must give it up, by 
George! I can’t stand the set of 
racin’-fellows that come here now, 
‘pon my soul I can’t! God knows 
who they are, my good fellow. You, 
who go about to all these what- 
do-you-call’em meetings, you may 
know some of’em ; but I, who only 
toddle down to the Derby and 
Ascot on Sumphington’s drag, and 
get over to Goodwood when the 
Dook’s good enough to ask me— 
I've never set eyes on any of ’em 
before.’ 

‘Well, but how do they annoy 
you, Toshington?’ asked Gilbert, 
who was rather amused at this out- 
break on the old gentleman’s part. 

‘They don’t actually annoy me, 
except by bein’ such a dam low- 
bred lot, yahooin’ all over the place. 
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And to think of ’em comin’ just 
now, when we were so pleasant. 
It’s rather late in the season, to be 
sure ; but there’s a very nice set of 
people here. My Lady Carabas 
is here, but that _youknew, of course; 
and the Dook and Duchess of Win- 
chester, and the Dashwoods, and 
the Grevilles, and the Alsagers, and 
Tom Gregory and half the First. 
It’s monstrous pleasant, you can’t 
think 

‘It must be,’ said Gilbert quietly. 
‘So new and fresh and charming. 
Such a change, too, for you all, not 
to see anybody you are accustomed 
to meet in London,—it must be de- 
lightful. Good-bye, Toshington ; 
I’m going in for rusticity, and in- 
tend to have a turn before break- 
fast.’ 

Although Mr. Toshington’s sense 
of humour was very slight, and al- 
though he took most things au pied 
de la dettre, he detected some sar- 
casm in Gilbert’s remarks, and 
looked after him from under scowl- 
ing brows. ‘That’s another of’em,’ 
he muttered; ‘another of your 
horse-racin’ customers, though he 
is in society, and all that. Damme 
if I know how they let ’em in; I 
don’t, by George! They’d as soon 
have thought of lettin’ a fiddler, or 
a painter, or a fellow of that sort 
into society when I was a young 
man. But it’s best to keep in with 
this one; he has the orderin’ of 
everything at Etchingham’s, and 
might leave me out of many a good 
thing if he chose to be disagree- 
able.’ So saying, the old worldling 
finished his second glass of Brun- 
nenwasser, paid his kreutzers, au- 
dibly cursed the coinage of the 
country in a select mixture of the 
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English and German languages pre- 
pared expressly by him for his own 
use, and departed. 

Mr. Toshington was perfectly 
right in stating thatthe Marchioness 
of Carabas was enthroned in great 
state at Baden, but wrong in imagin- 
ing that Gilbert Lloyd was aware 
of that fact. ‘Truth to tell, there 
had been a slight misunderstand- 
ing, what is vulgarly but intelligibly 
called a ‘tiff,’ between her ladyship 
and Lloyd, and for a few weeks 
past he had not been enlightened 
as to her movements. The fact 
was, that when Lloyd had suffi- 
ciently used the grande dame as a 
means to various business ends, as 
a stepping-stone to certain objects 
which without her aid he would 
have been unable to reach, he began 
to find his position rather a weary- 
ing one. It was pleasant to be the 
custodian and heirophant of the 
Soul while it served his purpose, 
but it was dreary work when that 
purpose was achieved, and his in- 
terest in the Soul’s owner was con- 
sequently gone. He attended at 
the shrine as regularly as ever for 
reasons of policy, but his policy 
was not sufficiently strong to keep 
him from occasionally gaping and 
betraying other signs of weariness. 
Lady Carabas was too observant a 
woman not to mark this immedi- 
ately on its first occurrence, but 
she thought it might be accidental, 
and determined to wait a repetition 
of it before speaking. The repeti- 
tion very shortly afterwards took 
place, and even then her ladyship 
did not speak. After a little re- 
flection she determined on adopt- 
ing another plan. She resolved 
upon taking to herself someone 
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else who should be admitted into 
the mysteries of the Soul. This, 
she thought, would capitally answer 
a double purpose ; it would tend 
to her amusement—ard she was 
beginning to feel the want of a 
little novelty, she confessed to her- 
self—and would probably have the 
effect of rendering Gilbert Lloyd 
jealous. A little time showed the 
result. In the turf-idiom which 
she had learned of Lloyd, and which 
she sometimes used in self-commu- 
nion, she acknowledged that ‘while 
the first event had come off all 
right, the second had gone to grief; 
which, being interpreted, meant 
that while she (Lady Carabas) was 
thoroughly amused, and indeed at 
the height of one of her Platonic 
flirtations with the new possessor 
of the Soul (a young man in the 
Foreign Office, with lovely hair 
parted in the middle, charming 
whiskers, and brilliant teeth), he 
(Gilbert Lloyd) had not shown the 
smallest symptom of jealousy. On 
the contrary, Gilbert Lloyd was un- 
feignedly glad to find that his place 
had been satisfactorily filled up, 
and that he would no longer be 
constantly required to be on escort- 
duty. And when Lady Carabas 
found that this was the case—and 
she discovered it very quickly, 
being a woman of great worldly 
penetration and tact—she made up 
her mind that the best thing for 
her to do was to accept the posi- 
tion at once, and give Lloyd his 
liberty. This accordingly she did ; 
and when they met at Baden, 

‘They seemed to those who saw them 

meet, 
Mere casual friends of every day ;’ 


as Lord Houghton says in a very 




















charming little pocm, though there 
was an echo of bygone tenderness, 
of the voice of the Soul, in fact, 
pervading her ladyship’s tones for 
many a day after. Meantime she 
was the queen of a very pleasant 
little coterie. Half the frequenters 
of Carabas House did a little pass- 
ing homage at her ladyship’s tem- 
porary court at Baden on their way 
to and from the other watering- 
places. The promenade contained 
types ofall the people usually seen 
seated on the Hyde-Park chairs, 
with a large sprinkling of others 
never seen in that aristocratic lo- 
cality. For though H.R.H. the 
Duke of Brentford, the captains 
and commanders and mighty men 
of valour, the senators, the clerks 
in the government offices, and the 
nothing-doers have plenty of time 
to lounge about in London, the 
working-bees—the judges and bar- 
risters, the doctors, the civil en- 
gineers, the cunning workers in ink 
and pigment, all of whom grind 
their brains to make their bread— 
have no such opportunity when in 
town, and are only seen idling in 
daylight during their brief autumn 
holiday. ‘ Society’ — except that 
Carabas-House set, which knew 
them very well—stared very much 
at most of these people, and called 
Jack Hawkes of the F. O. to its 
aid to explain who they were ; and 
Jack Hawkes, who was only too 
delighted to act as cicerone to so- 
ciety when it had a handle to its 
name, explained, ‘ Tall man with 
the round high shoulders and the 
long gray hair is great lady’s doctor, 
don’t you know? uses up three pair 
of horses a-day whippin’ about 
town ; that’s his wife and daughter 
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with him—think her pretty, the 
daughter? nice-lookin’ they call 
her. The man with the red face, 
not him in the white hat—that’s 
Kollum the portrait-painter ; that 
one in the wideawake is Sir Blew- 
son Bagge, one of the judges—say 
he knows more law than any other 
three men in England. The fat 
man with the cigar is Protheroe, 
and the man talkin’ to him dressed 
all in black is Tuberville ; they're 
great engineers—one laid out the 
John o’ Groat’s and Land’s End 
Extension Line, and the other de- 
signed the Channel-Islands Sub- 
marine Railway. Wonderful how 
they stick together, those railway 
fellows ; if one knows a good thing 
he tells the other of it, and they 
hunt in couples to keep other 
fellows off the game. Tuberville’s 
son has married Protheroe’s daugh- 
ter; and the money that’s there 
passes all count. There are two 
writin’ chaps comin’ this way ; they 
belong to the A7vcese, that black- 
guard paper that attacks everybody, 
don’t you know? Don’t look bad 
fellows, do they? and they're al- 
ways laughin’ and keepin’ it up at 
the Badischer. Who’s the little 
round fat fellow they’ve stopped 
and are talkin’ too?—that’s Bellows 
of the Old-Bailey Bar ; first-rate in 
his business, and such good com- 
pany; and the man with him of 
course you know? No! Why that’s 
Finchington, the light comedian of 
the Minerva. Yes, he does look 
different in the daylight, as you 
say. These? No, these are peo- 
ple who have come over for the 
races, and I don’t know anything 
about them. We must get Lloyd 
to give us that information.—Here, 








Lloyd, come and tell her grace who 
are these odd people who are 
coming this way ; they’re turf-peo- 
ple, I suppose, so you'll know all 
about them.’ 

But Gilbert Lloyd, objecting very 
much to be patronised either by 
Mr. Hawkes or the great people 
to whom that social barnacle had 
temporarily attached himself, de- 
clared his inability to perform the 
duties assigned to him, and took 
himself off with a bow. It was the 
night before the first race-day, and 
all the Baden world was enjoying 
itself on the promenade in front of 
the Kursaal. There had been a 
grand excursion-party that day to 
the Favourite, a party of which 
Lady Carabas had been the reign- 
ing star, and after a delightful 
outing they had returned, and were 
now formed into a large group, 
laughing and talking loudly. Gil- 
bert Lloyd carefully avoided these 
people, and steered equally clear 
of another group in the midst of 
which the Duchess of Winchester 
was enthroned. These two great 
ladies had never much liked each 
other, and when they met at Baden 
their antagonism was patent, and 
their rivalry openly declared. Each 
had her circle of admirers, and 
whatever one did the other tried 
to outdo. The Winchester faction 
having heard that the Carabas peo- 
ple were going that day to the 
Favourite, had themselves had a 
pie-nic at Eberstein Schloss, and 
both were now planning their next 
day’s diversion at the races. 

Gilbert Lloyd was in no humour 
to join either of these parties at 
that moment, though each would 
have been glad to have secured 
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him as an adherent. He was in a 
bad temper, having just had some 
sharp words with Lord Ticehurst 
on a question on which that young 
nobleman a few weeks since would 
not have dared to offer an opinion. 
Just before they left town for Don- 
caster, Lloyd had dismissed a groom ; 
the man appealed to Lord Tice- 
hurst in a ietter. This letter Lloyd 
opened, read, and contemptuously 
threw into the fire. The man heard 
of this, and made a fresh appeal to 
his lordship, setting forth the treat- 
ment his former letter had received, 
and defying Lloyd to deny it. This 
letter was forwarded to Lord Tice- 
hurst at Baden, and made him ex- 
ceedingly angry. He went at once 
to Lloyd, and spoke very plainly, 
said that he would not be treated 
like a child, that all letters ad- 
dressed to him—no matter on what 
subject—should be brought to him, 
and even hinted that on their re- 
turn to England Lloyd’s position 
and responsibility must be more 
exactly defined. 

‘It was that infernal Maitland’s 
hint that he can’t swallow,’ said 
Gilbert Lloyd, as he seated himself 
at an empty table on the verge 
of the crowd and ordered some 
brandy. ‘He referred to it just 
now when he said he wouldn’t be 
treated like a child. O, my dear 
Bobby, if ever I have the chance 
to come down heavily on you, just 
see how Fl do it! I never saw 
Etchingham in such a rage, and 
he’s never spoken to me like that 
since we’ve been together.—Here ! 
to the waiter who brought the 
brandy, ‘encore; another of these 
carafons. What's the good of a 
drop like that to a man !—He’s 
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never been the same since that 
night he dined with those fellows, 
after he had been over to that place 
to—Lord ! I forgot—to propose to 
her! Of course she must be mixed 
up in everything that’s unlucky for 
me! How I wish I'd never set 
eyes on her! how I wish—What 
the devil does this fellow want ? 

‘ This fellow’ was a short, square- 
built man of about fifty years of 
age, with sunken eyes, a sharp- 
pointed nose, and a close-cut beard, 
the original red colour of which 
was fast fading into gray. His 
seedy clothes were of a foreign and 
fantastic cut, and round his neck 
he wore a long, dirty-white cravat, 
folded quite flat, and wonderfully 
neatly tied, and fastened in front 
with a flashy mock pin. ‘ This 
fellow’ had been hanging round 
the table for some time, dodging in 
and out so as to get a better view 
of its occupant in the dim light. 
At length, when Gilbert Lloyd 
raised his head and looked up at 
the strange figure, ‘this fellow’ 
seemed to be satisfied, and sham- 
bling up to the table, placed his 
hands upon it, leaned over, and 
said in a thick, husky voice, 

‘Gilbert Lloyd ! 

Lloyd looked at him steadily, 
and then said, ‘That’s my name ; 
who are you ?” 

‘I thought you would not know 
me,’ said the stranger with a laugh, 
“none of my old pals do ; at least, 
most don’t, and some won't, so it 
don’t make much—’ 

‘Stay,’ interrupted Lloyd; ‘I 
know you now ; knew you directly 
you threw your head back and I 
Saw your cravat. There’s only one 
man in the world can tie a necker- 
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chief like that, or get its folds to 
lie as flat. You're Foxey Walker.’ 

‘I am that same,’ said the stran- 
ger; ‘at least, I was when I was 
alive, for I’m nothing but a blessed 
old ghost now, I verily believe. 
—Here, you fellow, bring some 
brandy; Cognac, you know!—lI 
ain’t of much ’count now, Lloyd, 
and that’s a fact.’ He was shabby 
and bloated and shaky, altogether 
very different from the tight, tim 
little Foxey who was found lean- 
ing over the rails on Brighton Es- 
planade at the commencement of 
this story. 

‘Ah, I remember,’ said Lloyd ; 
‘you came to grief the Derby be- 
fore last, in the Prior’s year ?” 

‘I did so. Wenta regular muck- 
er. That was a bad business, sir ; 
a regular bad business. I could 
show you my book now. ‘There 
were men that I dropped my money 
to over that Epsom Meetin’ that 
had owed me hundreds—ay, hun- 
dreds on other events. I’d always 
given them time, much as they 
wanted, I had; but when I asked 
‘em for it then—for I had a rattlin’ 
good book for Ascot, and some 
good things later on in the season 
—O no, not abit ofit! “ Pay up,” 
they says, “pay up !” All devilish 
fine; I couldn’t pay up—so I 
bolted.’ 

‘Ah, recollect perfectly your 
being proclaimed a defaulter,’ said 
Lloyd pleasantly. ‘ It made rather 
a talk at the time, you were so well 
known. What have you been doing 
since ?” 

‘Well, I’ve been cadgin’ about 
on the Continent, doin’ what I 
could to keep body and soul to- 
gether.—You're goin’ to pay for 
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this brandy, you know? I sup- 
pose you don’t mind standin’ an- 
other go? all right—But there’s 
little enough to be done. [I ain’t 
much good at cards ; and, besides, 
there’s nothing to be done with 
them unless you get among the 
swells in the clubs and that, and 
that’s not likely ; and there’s not 
much to be picked up off the 
foreigners at billiards, let alone 
their not playing our game. I’ve 
won a little on the red and black 
here and there, and I’ve come 
across an old friend now and 
again who’s helped me with a 
fiver or so.’ 

‘You don’t speak in riddles, 
Foxey,’ said Lloyd with a half- 
laugh. ‘ You make your meaning 
tolerably clear. I must not be 
worse than the others, 1 suppose ; 
so here, catch hold ; and he took 
a couple of bank-notes from his 
pocket-book and handed them to 
his companion. 

‘ Thank’ee, Lloyd,’ said Foxey, 
pocketing the money. ‘I ain't 
proud, and hadn’t need to be. 
Besides, you’ve become a tre- 
mendous swell since you got hold 
of young Ticehurst, eh? I see 
your name regular in e// amongst 
the nobs. Rather different from 
what we reck’lect in the old days : 
“Ten to one, bar one !”—don’t 
you remember? and Foxey put 
his hand to the side of his mouth 
and shouted loudly in imitation of 
the worthies of the outer ring. 

*Ye-es,’ said Lloyd, who did not 
at all relish being told that he had 
“got hold of” anybody, and who 
was much disgusted by Foxey’s 
recollections and performance. 
‘Yes,’ said he, rising from his 
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chair as he spoke; ‘I think I must 
go now.’ 

‘Must you?’ said Foxey, who 
had become very much flushed 
and invigorated by the brandy ; 
‘must you? That’s a bore, that 
is, for I had somethin’ very par- 
ticular to say to you; somethin’ 
that concerns you much more than 
it does me; somethin’, added Foxey, 
looking hazily at his companion, 
‘that would be d—d awkward for 
you if it got blown. Don’t you 
fear forme! I’m as close as wax, 
I am ; only—however, I’ll see you 
about it to-morrow or next day. 
Good-night, old fellow ; compli- 
ments to my lord.’ 

‘Something that concerns me 
more than it does him? That 
would be awkward for me if it 
got blown? What the devil does 
he mean?’ said Lloyd to himself, 
as he walked down the adie. ‘ Awk- 
ward for me ?—the old brute was 
drunk, and did not know what he 
said. Probably a plant to get more 
money out ofme. He cou/d know 
nothing that would have the slight- 
est bearing on me or my afiairs. 
I daresay he'll try it on again when 
I see him next; but he'll find it 
difficult to draw me of any more 
money, more especially if he at- 
tempts to bounce me out of it.’ 

The next day was bright and 
cheerful, and the little racecourse, 
though much sneered at by the 
‘talent,’ served its purpose very 
well, and was thronged with a 
merry, animated crowd. The na- 
tives, to be sure, did not under- 
stand very much what it was all 
about. ‘The women cried, ‘Ach, 
Herr, Je !’ at the sight of the tight 
little English jocks stripping off 
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their outer coats and appearing in 
all the glory of flashing silk ; and 
the men took their pipes from 
their mouths and swore ‘ Donner- 
wetter! as the horses ‘went thun- 
dering by. The Winchester and 
Carabas faction had each one side 
of the little stand, the leaders ex- 
changed sweet hand-kissings, the 
followers bowed and grinned and 
nodded with all the warmth and 
sincerity which form the basis of 
our social relations. Lady Cara- 
bas, as usual, wore pink; the 
Duchess of Winchester, who was 
very fair and /etite, wore blue: 
and the retainers followed suit. 
Mr. Toshington was as much di- 
vided in his allegiance and as 
much perplexed to know which 
colour to sport as a London cab- 
man on the morning of the Uni- 
versity boat-race. He had en- 
joyed the hospitality of both 
houses, and indeed had earned 
many a good dinner by carrying 
tattle from one to the other; but 
up to this time he had never been 
called upon to make his election, 
to say ‘under which queen; and 
those who were in the secret, in 
which category was included every- 
one present, were greatly amused 
to see the difficulty which the old 
gentleman had in trimming his 
sails and steering his course in 
safety. There were some who, 
unlike Tommy Toshington, were 
independent, who sided _ with 
neither party, but were friendly 
and familiar with both. Among 
those were Lord Ticehurst—who, 
though bound by family ties to 
Lady Carabas, never allowed his 
clanship to ‘mix him up in any 
of her ladyship’s rum starts,’ as 
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he phrased it—and Gilbert Lloyd, 
whose worn and haggard appear- 
ance was the cause of much soli- 
citude and anxious inquiry from 
Lady Carabas. Lloyd appeared 
rather annoyed at the /rononcé 
manner which her ladyship adopt- 
ed towards him, and at which some 
of the most daring followers smiled, 
more especially when the reigning 
favourite, the gentleman in the 
Foreign Office, looked very much 
displeased. He seemed very much 
happier when at a later period in 
the day he found himself seated 
by the Duchess of Winchester, 
who rallied him with much pi- 
quancy on his defection. 

‘I am astonished at you, Mr. 
Lloyd, quite astonished,’ she said 
laughingly. ‘Do you know we 
used to call you the Undying 
One 

‘Well, you could not call Tosh- 
ington that, could you, Duchess ?” 
said Gilbert; ‘look how very 
purple his whiskers are in the 
sunlight.’ 

*No, no, of course I don’t mean 
that ; how can you be so absurd? 
You know our dear friend oppo- 
site is like somebody in old time I 
read of once, who used to kill her 
admirers regularly at the end of a 
certain time. It’s a notorious fact 
that—over there—no flirtation lasts 
longer than twelve months, and we 
call you the Undying One because 
you have held undisputed sway over 
that Soul for—O, it must be years ! 
And now, after all this, you have 
the baseness to shut your ears to 
the voice of the charmer—we saw 
the spell tried on an hour ago—and 
to come over here ! 

‘I don’t think there’s much harm 
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done, Duchess, even if all were as 
you say, which I am very far from 
admitting. Calypso is the only in- 
stance on record of a woman who 
“ne pouvait se consoler apres le dé- 
part” of anyone she liked. I am 
certain that no lady of modern 
days would be so weak.’ 

‘Ah, I know what you mean; 
you mean Mr. Pennington. Well, 
he’s very good ‘ooking, certainly, 
in his own red-and-white way, but 
he’s insufferably stupid; and a 
stupid man, however handsome 
he may be, always bores me to 
death. I—Who is this dreadful 
man down here? Is it to you or 
to me he’s making those horrible 
grimaces ?” 

Lloyd looked over in the direc- 
tion in which the Duchess pointed, 
and to his horror saw Mr. Foxey 
Walker, who apparently had had 
a great deal too much to drink, 
whose fantastic clothes looked in- 
finitely shabbier and seedier in the 
daylight than they had on the pre- 
vious evening, and who was throw- 
ing up his arms, endeavouring to 
attract the attention of someone 
m the stand. Foxey no sooner 
saw that Gilbert Lloyd had recog- 
nised him than he approached the 
stand, and called out, ‘ Hi, Lloyd! 
hollo there, Lloyd! Just come 
and pass me up there, will you? 
I want to speak to you.’ 

‘It’s to you he’s calling, Mr. 
Lloyd ! said the Duchess, arching 
her pretty eyebrows and making a 
little moue of astonishment. 

‘What a strange-looking crea- 
ture! who in the world is he? 

‘He's a poor half-witted fellow, 
an old friend of mine, Duchess,’ 
said Lloyd with the utmost calm- 
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ness. ‘He is a man of family, 
and once had a large fortune; 
but he lost every sixpence on the 
turf, and that quite turned his 
brain. He's eccentric, as you see, 
but perfectly harmless ; a few of 
us make him a little allowance, 
on which he lives, and he thinks 
this gives him a claim upon us, 
poor fellow! I—Yes, yes; I’m 
coming ? he called to Mr. Foxey, 
for that gentleman had recom- 
menced bellowing, ‘Hi, Lloyd ? 
with redoubled vehemence ; ‘ I’m 
coming !—I think I had better go 
down and calm him, Duchess, if 
you will excuse me.’ And with a 
bow Gilbert Lloyd leisurely re- 
treated from the stand. 

He smiled so pleasantly — he 
knew he was still under observa- 
tion—at Mr. Foxey, who was 
waiting for him in front, that that 
worthy, who had been somewhat 
doubtful of the wisdom of the 
course he had pursued, felt per- 
fectly reassured and said, ‘ Hallo 
Gil., my boy! sorry to call you 
away from such stunnin’ com- 
pany; but I want a word with 
you.’ It was not until they had 
walked a few paces and were well 
out of sight of the people in the 
stand that Lloyd caught his com- 
panion tightly by the arm, and 
said, ‘You infernal drunken old 
idiot, how dare you come and 
annoy me when you saw me with 
my friends ? 

‘Come, I say, drop that,’ said 
Foxey, ‘ you're pullin’ my arm off ; 
don’t you hear?’ 

‘You scoundrel, I'll have your 
head off if you don’t take care! 
What fool’s game is up now? 
What do you want with me? 
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Have you anything really to say, 
or is it only to repeat the rubbish 
of last night ? 

‘What rubbish? what did I say 
last night ? I didn’t—no, of course 
I didn’t ; I recollect now. I know 
what I’m doin’ fast enough, and 
what I can do.’ 

‘And I know what I can do, 
and what I will do too, if you in- 
terrupt me again when I’m talking 
with friends, and that is, have you 
moved off the course by the gen- 
d’armes as a drunken nuisance.’ 

*O, that’s it, is it? said Foxey, 
glowering at him, and speaking in 
a dull thick voice. ‘ Moved off 
the course! a drunken nuisance, 
eh? You'll sing a very different 
toon to this, Master Lloyd, before 
I've done with you. O, you can’t 
come the high jeff over me,’ he 
continued, raising his tone; ‘ for 
all your standin’ in with big swells 
now; we know what you were 
once ; we know—’ 

‘Will you be quiet, you old 
foal, and say what you want?’ 
said Gilbert, turning fiercely upon 
him. 

‘What I want? Ah, that’s more 
like it! What I want? Well, that’s 
easily told, and that’s more than 
most people can say. What I want 
is money.’ 

‘I gave you money last night— 
more than you can have spent, or 
ought to have spent.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s more like it: what I 
can spend—Well, no matter. How- 
ever, that’s not the way I mean in 
which I want money. Look here, 
Gilbert Lloyd; I’m tired of this 
cadging life ; I’m sick of hikin’ up 
and down from one gamblin’-place 
to another ; I’m disgusted with the 
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Continent, and the foreigners, all 
the lot of ’em.’ 

*O, you are, eh?’ said Lloyd 
with a sneer; ‘I should scarcely 
have thought it.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Foxey, in perfect 
good faith, ‘I am thoroughly. What 
I long for is to get back to Eng- 
land, to see my old pals, to lead 
my old life.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ sneered Gilbert again ; 
‘but from what I understand from 
you there would be some difficulty 
in carrying out that pleasant little 
arrangement.’ 

‘None that you couldn’t help 
me to settle at once. They all 
think their money’s clean gone ; 
but if I’m to come on the turf 
again, it would never do for me to 
come out as a welsher, so I must 
pay ’em something; but ever so 
little would square it. Then, if I 
just had a little trifle in hand to 
start with, and you gave me the 
office when you knew of a good 
thing — and you must hear lots, 
havin’ the management of that 
young swell’s stable—well, I should 
do as right as ninepence.’ 

There was a minute’s pause, and 
then Lloyd said: 

‘You are a great creature, Mr. 
Walker, a very great creature, and 
your power of sketching out a 
happy future is something wonder- 
ful. But to my great astonishment 
I find that I play a part in this 
notable scheme of your life, and 
that its being carried out success- 
fully wholly depends upon me. 
Now, we may as well understand 
each other clearly, and at once. 
From me you'll never get another 
sixpence.’ 

Foxey started, looked hard at 
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his companion, and said, ‘ You 
mean that ?” 

‘No,’ said Lloyd, ‘ I don’t mean 
it literally; I'll give you another 
ten pounds on the day I leave this 
place.’ 

It was Foxey’s turn to sneer 
now. ‘That’s generous of you,’ 
he said, ‘regular generous; but 
you always were a free-handed fel- 
low with your money, Lloyd. I 
reck’lect we used to say in the old 
days how pleased you always were 
to have to part. Now look here,’ 
he cried, changing his tone; ‘I 
will have all I’ve asked from you: 
the money to square it with those 
fellows, the sum to start fresh with 
the straight tips from young Tice- 
hurst’s stable; I'll have this, or 
else— 

‘Or what else? asked Gilbert 
Lloyd, without any alteration in 
his usual calm manner. 

‘Or else I'll ruin you, root and 
branch; horse and foot; stock, 
lock, and barrel! You laugh and 
sneer; you think I can’t do it? I 
tell you I can.’ 

‘You tell me a pack of lies and 
blather. You began last night, 
and you’ve done nothing else for 
the last half-hour. How can you 
do it?” 

‘By blowing the gaff on you; 
by telling something I know which 
would make all these swells cut 
you and hunt you out of society ; 
which would— 

‘ There, there’s enough of this ” 
cried Lloyd, interrupting him; 


‘my time’s too valuable to waste 
over such trash. It’s the old game 
of hush-money for a secret, after 
all. I should have thought you 
would have known some better 
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dodge than that, Master Foxey, 
after all the life you’ve seen. If 
you were going in for the extortion- 
of-money business in your old age, 
you might have learned something 
fresher than that very stale device. 
Now, be off, and give me a wider 
berth for the future, if you’re wise. 
Your drunken stupidity—for I sup- 
pose you would not have acted 
thus if you had not taken to drink 
—has lost you ten pounds. 
care it does not get you a horse- 
whipping.’ As he said these words 
he turned shortly on his heel and 
strode away. 

Foxey looked after him, his face 
lit up with rage and disappoint- 
ment. ‘All right, my fine fellow,’ 
he muttered, shaking his fist at the 
fast-receding figure; ‘all right; you 
will have it, and you shall. It will 
be quite enough to cook your goose 
as it is; but if I’d only had time 
to learn a little more, I think I 
could have hanged you.’ 


Take 


There was a little extra excite- 
ment in the rooms that night. 
Count Nicolaeff, a Russian noble- 
man who had on two previous 
occasions broken the bank, had 
returned to Baden, and was play- 
ing with a boldness and success 
which augured the repetition of the 
feat. A crowd was gathered round 
him as he sat, calm and composed, 
quietly gathering the 
which the croupiers pushed across 
to him. In this crowd was Lloyd ; 
the qualities which the Russian 
was displaying were just those t 

excite his admiration, and he was 
watching every movement and try- 
ing to account for each calculation 
of the gambler, when he felt a tap 
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on his shoulder. He looked round 
and saw Dolly Clarke, the sporting- 
lawyer, who beckoned him away. 

Gilbert was annoyed at the in- 
terruption. ‘Not just now,’ he 
said impatiently ; ‘ T’ll come to you 
later.’ 

‘Come this instant,’ said Dolly 
Clarke ; and there was something 
in his tone that made Gilbert 
Lloyd leave the table and follow 
him into the open space outside. 
By the lamp-light Lloyd saw that 
Clarke was very pale ; noticed also 
that he stood back as if avoiding 
contact with him. 

‘What is it? asked Lloyd. ‘It 
should be something special by 
your tone and manner, Clarke ? 

‘It is something special,’ replied 
Clarke ; ‘it is a matter of life or 
death for you. Do you know a 
man called Foxey Walker ? 

‘ Pshaw! is that all?’ said Lloyd, 
whose heart had failed him at the 
solemnity of his companion’s man- 
ner, and whose courage now as 
suddenly revived. ‘Is that all? 
Yes, I know him ; a defaulting ring- 
man, a mere common “welsher.” I 
saw him on the course to-day, and 
he threatened me that if I did not 
give him money he would expose 
something in my past life—some 
trick or dodge I practised, I sup- 
pose, when I was in the ring, and 
had to be a sharp practitioner to 
hold my own with my fellows. 
That’s all, eh? 

‘No,’ said Clarke earnestly, ‘no- 
thing of the sort; the man has 
made a revelation, but not of the 
kind you imagine —a thousand 
times more serious. There’s never 
been much love lost between you 
and me, Lloyd, and you may won- 
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der why I’m here to counsel and 
help you; so understand at once, 
it’s for Ticehurst’s sake ; you're so 
mixed up with him that any public 
exposé would be the deuce and all 
for him.’ 

‘What do you mean by public 
exposé, Mr. Clarke? what do you—’ 

‘Stop ; don’t bounce—it won't 
do. Do you remember when we 
dined at Richmond six weeks ago, 
you answered me very sharply be- 
cause I asked why you never wen 
to Brighton now? I’ve always had 
my own opinion on that matter ; 
but I don’t chatter, and I kept it 
to myself. This man Walker 
stopped Ticehurst and me as we 
were coming from the course, and 
begged so earnestly for an interview 
that Ticehurst listened to him. I 
need not go into all he said; it 
appears he had his suspicions too, 





and determined to trade on them ; 
went the next year to your old 
lodgings, pumped the landlady ; 
saw the doctor who attended Har- 
vey Gore; has been working it 
left England through 
friends ; and has made up a case 
which, if not positive, is at all 
events infernally suspicious.’ 

‘What—what did Etchingham 
say about it?’ asked Lloyd. 

‘I never saw a fellow so com- 
pletely knocked over in all my life. 
You know he is not strong-minded, 
and he—well, he funks death, and 
that kind of thing, and— 

‘ Does he believe it? what does 
he say about me?’ 

‘He does believe it fully, 


since he 


and 
he says he will never set eyes on 
you again. 
blazing—you see there’s nothing 
proved, and your place is too good 


ric 


I see—your eyes are 
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a one to give up on mere suspicion ? 
You'll say you'll have the matter 
sifted, and all that. Don’t; take 
my advice—given as a lawyer who 
sees queer things in his practice— 
drop it, clear out of this at once, 
get over to England, make up 
Ticehurst’s accounts, and then get 
away to Australia, America—any- 
where ! 

‘Thank you; and leave my 
“ place,” as you Call it, to you, eh ?” 
It was the last remaining touch of 
bravado in his voice, bravado be- 
lied by the ashy paleness of his 
face, and the set rigidity of his 
mouth. 

‘To me! I’m a lawyer, not a 





turfite. Pshaw! don’t try to hum- 
bug any longer—you’re too clever 
a man. You can post over to 


Carlsruhe to-night, and get straight 
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through to-morrow. I'll come with 
you to the hotel ; I promised Tice- 
hurst I'd see you off. Come.’ 

Gilbert Lloyd saw that there 
was no use in fighting the question 
any longer. He felt as though his 
career was at its close, as though 
he should drop as rapidly as he 
had risen. He turned on his heel 
and walked towards the hotel, 
Dolly Clarke walking by his side. 
It was all over, then? The position 
he had gained for himself amid 
the envy and hatred of all his com- 
peers was shattered at its base, 
and— 

No! Before he reached the hotel- 
door, he had carefully searched his 
hand, and found in it one last 
trump-card, which he determined 
on playing directly he arrived in 
England. 

















TENNYSON’S ‘LUCRETIUS,’ 
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*Wuart is the Laureate about ? 
was a question very naturally 
asked by those who contemplated 
with strong disapprobation the in- 
artistic, weakly-thought contribu- 
tions to the periodical press which 
reflected discredit on Mr. Tenny- 
son’s great name at the commence- 
ment of the present year. The 
Pall-Mall Gazette tells us that he 
was feeling, in painter-fashion, his 
way towards something great, and 
that those little miseries were the 
scratches on his paper, indicating 
that the master’s hand was stirring 
towards its work. Why should 
not the poet as well as the painter 
jot down his immature sketches? 
Indeed, for no reason whatever ; 
only let him leave them on his 
blotting-paper, or wherever they 
are made, not send them out into 
conspicuous places to challenge 
the public censure, any more than 
the painter sends his unfinished 
scratches, his studies of legs and 
arms, or leaves and clouds, to the 
Royal Academy Exhibitions. 

For those who truly love the 
art of the Laureate—not because 
he is the Laureate, but because his 
art is of a high and splendid order— 
it is difficult to conceive a logical 
argument by which the little poems 
of this year could be at all defend- 
ed. The Tennysonian world was 
hungry, and stood agape for Ten- 
nysonian food. The admirers of 
the Laureate asked for bread ; and 


on four several occasions he threw 
them out a stone. Those whose 
digestions were not epicurean (the 
great bulk of the public, it would 
seem) bolted the stones, and 
knew not of the imposture ; but 
the more delicate-palated perceiv- 
ed that the flavour was not that of 
bread, and cast the proffered sub- 
stitute from them ; then, being still 
hungry, what marvelif they cried out 
on the hardness of heart that refused 
bread? But now, here is food; 
here is a noble poem; we know 
the flavour at once ; and we forget 
the stones and their accompani- 
ment of toothache for the long- 
desired pleasure of a fine repast. 

To the question whether he in- 
tended to produce again ‘aught 
that is worth the knowing,’ Mr. 
Tennyson has flung down a su- 
preme answer; and the beautiful 
poem ‘Lucretius,’ in the May num- 
ber of AZacmillan's Magasine, has 
doubtless been got by heart by 
many of his ardent admirers long 
ere this. Still, to the large num- 
bers who have not paid this vigor- 
ous tribute, a few words on the sub- 
ject will doubtless be acceptable ; 
and it is not beyond possibility 
that a thought or two of comment 
may be expressed even to the be- 
nefit of those who have read the 
poem most. 

The situation selected for treat- 
ment is best described in the few 
lines introducing the magnificent 
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monologue which forms the bulk 
of the poem: 


‘ Lucilia, wedded to Lucretius, found 
Her master cold; for when the 
morning flush 
Of passion and the first embrace had 
died 
Between them, though he loved her 
none the less, 
Yet often when the woman heard 


his foot 

Return from pacings in the field, and 
ran 

To greet him with a kiss, the master 
took 

Small notice, or austerely, for—his 
mind 

Half-buried in some weightier argu- 
ment, 

Or fancy-borne, perhaps, upon the 
rise 

And long roll of the Hexameter— 
he past 


To turn and ponder those three 
hundred scrolls 
Left by the Teacher whom he held 
divine. 
She brook’d it not; but wrathful, 
petulant, 
Dreaming some rival, sought and 
found a witch 
Who brew’d the philtre which had 
power, they said, 
To lead an errant passion homeagain. 
And this, at times, she mingled with 
his drink, 
And this destroy’d him; for the 
wicked broth 
Confused the chemic labour of the 
blood, 
And tickling the brute brain within 
the man’s, 
Made havoc among those tender 
cells, and check’d 
His power to shape: he loathed him- 
self ; and once 
After a tempest woke upon a morn 
That mock’d him with returning 
calm, and cried—’ 
* * * * 
Then comes the long sad cry of 
the pure Epicurean, frenzied to find 
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himself in the grasp of mean pas- 
sions altogether foreign to his na- 
ture, and whose presence he is at 
a loss to account for; not the 
feeble agony of an easy victim, but 
the strong resistant despair that 
feels the struggle hopeless but will 
die in the attempt to gain the 
mastery. 

The historical materials of this 
poem are almost nothing; and it 
is noteworthy that such a superb 
monumental monologue should 
have been constructed from the 
vague and misty legend that Lu- 
cretius committed suicide after 
having been maddened by the 
administration of a love- potion. 
Whether he did so or not is a ques- 
tion probably never to be decided; 
but round the slender thread of 
this tradition the Laureate has 
moulded and modelled the most 
beautiful of the theories of Lucre- 
tius, and worked them into a poem 
that must throw the greatest of the 
Tiber-side poets into a stronger re- 
lief than ever, and which must in- 
spire in many minds an interest in 
him and his work not felt before. 
The poet’s range of subjects in- 
cludes none or few more noble 
than this of erecting a worthy statue 
of a fellow-poet; and when that 
fellow-poet is one of whom but 
little is known absolutely, whose 
death, it is felt, must have been 
grand, though it is shrouded in 
mystery, to depict a fitting death- 
scene is more than ordinarily meri- 
torious. A gross conception would 
have imagined Lucretius as simply 
the victim of a vulgar mania, com- 
mitting suicide as any miserable, 
low-lived patient might do. But 
the refined mind of the Laureate 
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sees in the /ibri sex of the didactic 
poem De Rerum Natura stuff for 
no such slavish death. He knows 
Lucretius ‘ as gods know gods,’ and 
construes the legend in phrases 
fully accordant with all that re- 
mains absolutely certain of the man 
—his great work. In that work 
he is a soldier in the cause of 
purity and truth; and Mr. Tenny- 
son conceives him as utterly in- 
tolerant of himself when purity 
seems to have vanished from him, 
and truth has become obscure : 
once a soldier in the true cause, he 
will not desert, and he turns fierce- 
ly on the enemy of the cause, even 
if he himself be that enemy. 

Some of the Laureate’s works 
hold a lofty place from mere beauty 
of colour and sound; but we see 
that this poem of ‘ Lucretius’ takes 
rank among the best of the same 
parentage, not merely because the 
execution, the language and metre, 
border closely upon perfection, but 
because the thought worked out 
is a beautiful and noble thought. 
The prosaic words, ‘ maddened by 
2 love-potion,’ are the germ of this 
picture of the lofty Epicurean who, 
feeling himself the victim of base 
animal desires such as he utterly 
loathed, could not consent to live, 
and, unconvinced of the truth of 
Plato’s opinion as to suicide, ended 
his life by his own hand. The 
speech of Lucretius opens with de- 
scriptions of a storm in the night, 
and of the terrible dreams of the 
poet. Then, on appealing to Venus 
vith the question, ‘ Is this thy ven- 
geance ?’ he discusses with himself 
the nature of the gods, and whether 
they concern themselves about the 
doings of men. This he decides 
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in the negative, and then asks 
wherefore he need care 


‘Greatly for them, nor rather plunge 

at once, 

Being troubled, wholly out of sight, 
and sink 

Past earthquake—ay, and gout and 
stone, that break 

Body toward death, and palsy, death- 
in-life, 

And wretched age—and worst dis- 
ease of all, 

These prodigies of myriad naked- 
nesses, 

And twisted shapes of lust, unspeak- 
able, 

Abominable, strangers at my hearth, 

Not welcome, harpies miring every 


dish,’ 





The terrible oppression of his feel- 
ing of degradation works him into 
a state of hallucination, and he is 
suddenly the victim of a waking 
vision—not a dream this time—of 
a nymph running towards him 
chased by a satyr. ‘This vision 
gives occasion for a piece of vivid 
vital description hard to match— 
too long to quote entire, and too 
fine to mutilate. The poet is un- 
certain with what feelings he sees 
the nymph running towards him 
from the satyr, and appeals to the 
gods ‘from childly wont and ancient 
use :’ 


*I thought I lived securely as your- 


selves— 
No lewdness, narrowing envy, mon- 
key spite ; 
* *” * * 


But now it seems some unseen mon- 
ster lays 
His vast and filthy hands upon my 
will, 
Wrenching it backward into his.’ 
It is the reality of this vision— 
the seemingly indelible impression 
of base thoughts on the brain of 
XX 
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Lucretius—which overpowers him : 
the hideous indecision as to whether 
he desires or not the nearer ap- 
proach of the nymph, the sense of 
suspected rivalry with a satyr, 
‘Beastlier than any phantom of his 
kind 
That ever butted his rough brother 
brute 
For lust or lusty blood or provender,’ 


culminates the self-detesting frenzy 
calling for self-destruction ; and the 
will to die by his own hand brings 
comfort to the poet by reasserting 
to him his manhood, for, he asks, 


‘What beast has heart to do it ?” 


Then, quick on this reassurance, 
he pours forth dying words full of 
grand confidence in the stability 
of his poem, after he himself shall 
have passed into other forms (ac- 
cording to the theory which he 
held) : 

‘ And therefore now 
Let her that is the womb and tomb 


of all, 
Great Nature, take, and forcing far 
apart 


Those blind beginnings that have 
made me man, 

Dash them anew together at her will 

Through all her cycles—into man 
once more, 

Or beast or bird or fish, or opulent 
flower— 

But till this cosmic order everywhere 

Shatter’d into one earthquake in one 
day 

Cracks all to pieces,—and that hour 
perhaps 

Is not so far when momentary man 

Shall seem no more a something to 
himself, 

But he, his hopes and hates, his homes 
and fanes, 

And even his bones long laid within 
the grave, 
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The very sides of the grave itself 
shall pass, 
Vanishing, atom and void, atom and 


void, 

Into the unseen for ever,—till that 
hour, 

My golden work in which I told ; 
truth 


That stays the rolling Ixionian wheel, 

And numbs the Fury’s ringlet-snake, 
and plucks 

The mortal soul from out immortal 
hell, 

Shall stand; ay, surely ; then it fails 
at last 

And perishes as I must; for O, thou 

Passionless bride, divine Tranquillity, 

Yearn’d after by the wisest of the 


wise, 

Who fail to find thee, being as thou 
art 

Without one pleasure and without one 
pain, 

Howbeit I know thou surely must be 
mine 

Or soon or late, yet out of season, 
thus 

I woo thee roughly, for thou carest 
not 


How roughly men may woo thee so 
they win— 

Thus—thus: the soul flies out and 
dies in the air.’ 


So far the poem leaves but 
little to desire. This paragraph, 
the last but one, is as rich, both in 
thought and execution, as any part 
of the work, and contains, indeed, 
lines which are hard to surpass for 
roll and majesty. Not so the last 
paragraph : 


¢ With that he drove the knife into 

his side : 

She heard him raging, heard him fall ; 
ran in, 

Beat breast, tore hair, cried out upon 
herself 

As having fail’d in duty to him, shriek’d 

That she but meant to win him back ; 
fell on him, 
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Clasp’d, kiss’d him, wail’d : he an- 
swered, “ Care not thou ! 

What matters? All is over: 
thee well !”’’ 


fare 


These supplementary lines, be 
it observed, are chiefly remarkable 
for the immense condensation of 
their significance ; all is told in as 
brief a space as possible ; no word 
is misplaced, no syllable redundant: 
but this excellence is more that of 
prose than that of poetry; and 
while in the prefatory narration 
there are good images and full- 
blooded, well-developed lines, this 
appendix is almost pure prose. 

This is the one fault of the poem 
worth noticing: like ‘Enoch Arden,’ 
it is anti-climactic. As far as the 
objectionable subject of ‘ Enoch 
Arden’ permits, the workmanship 
is perfect (or approximately so) up 
to the last paragraph but one ; but 
then come three lines of most ruin- 
ous result. It will be remembered 
that, after the last conversation of 
Enoch with Miriam Lane, we are 
told that 


‘the third night after this, 

While Enoch slumber’d, motionless 
and pale, 

And Miriam watch’d and dozed at 
intervals, 

There came so loud a calling of the 
sea 

That all the houses in the haven rang. 

He woke, he rose, he spread his arms 
abroad, 

Crying with a loud voice, “ A sail ! 
a sail ! 

I am saved ;” and so fell back and 
spoke no more.’ 


Now had the poem ended here, 
the climax would have been per- 
fect; but unfortunately we have 
the prosaic postscriptum : 


Ar. 
5 
‘So passed the strong heroic soul 
away. 
And when they buried him, the little 
port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral.’ 


The advantage of knowing that 
Enoch’s successor to the throne of 
his wife’s affections did not omit 
to pay due funereal respect to the 
man whom he had so_ horribly 
wronged is no compensation what- 
ever for the artistic flaw through 
which the information is conveyed ; 
and ifthe subject of‘ Enoch Arden’ 
were not such as to repel the bulk 
of readers from daily intercourse 
with the poem, this flaw would be 
felt as a great burden. It cannot 
be too deeply regretted that a 
precisely analogous imperfection 
should have found its way into a 
poem so thoroughly great and de- 
sirable as this ‘ Lucretius,’ which 
will assuredly be read whenever 
and wherever English poets have 
an audience. Having passed from 
the first idyllic paragraph into the 
dramatic method, the mere return 
to narration constitutes an anti- 
climax ; and having so ably sus- 
tained the dramatic character of 
Lucretius to the moment of the 
stab, it is triply lamentable that the 
monologue was not worked up to 
a rich, vigorous, and climactic issue. 
That the narrative given in pure 
prose, in the narrator’s 
could have been placed by impli- 
cation in the concluding phrases of 


words, 


the monologue, cannot be doubted 
by anyone who has studied the 
method of Mr. Browning ; and that 
the Laureate, having brought so 
much dramatic ability to the con- 
struction of this work, might readily 
have culminated his monologue 
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triumphantly, is almost as evident. 
In no other poems, except the 
‘Northern Farmer and the ‘Grand- 
mother,’ has Mr. Tennyson shown 
this measure of dramatic power; 
and there he is entirely and per- 
fectly successful. These are not, 
however, poems of at all the same 
class as ‘ Lucretius? two others, 
“ Ulysses’ and ‘ Tithonus,’ are much 
more distinctly related to this last ; 
and they are perfect monologues, 
though less essentially and forcibly 
dramatic than either of the other 
three. An attentive perusal of the 
whole five would carry the convic- 
tion that the strict monologue form 
could have presented no effectually- 
obstructive barrier to Mr. Tenny- 
son’s genius in treating his latest 
subject ; and it can only be con- 
cluded that he is unconvinced of 
the superior unity of that form; 
certain it is, nevertheless, that two 
of his highest flights, already men- 
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tioned, have been achieved when 
he has adopted it in its integrity— 
‘ Ulysses’ and ‘ Tithonus ; and we 
ought not to omit mentioning 
‘(Enone’ in the same category, 
widely as that differs from the 
others in some respects. 

Had the subject of ‘ Lucretius’ 
been treated from a Swinburnian 
point of view, there is no bound 
to the pruriency that might have 
been introduced, and tricked off 
to tickle the imaginations (to dig- 
nify by that term certain muddy 
mental processes) of the impure ; 
and it is to Mr. Tennyson’s eter- 
nal credit that he has not only 
wrenched a meaning of the deepest 
purity from the legend, but has 
also, while treating the subject with 
an unflinching hand, eliminative of 
all prudery, given us a work as 
conspicuous for external severity 
as some of the purest and noblest 
works of Michel Angelo. 














THE REVIEWER OF THE PERIOD. 


For some months we have been 
favoured in the columns of the 
Saturday Review with a weekly 
wail over the degeneracy of wo- 
men. It rose shriller and shriller 
in-the spring of this year, until on 
the 14th of March last it culmi- 
nated in an article entitled ‘The 
Girl of the Period,’ which so far 
over-stepped the bounds of jour- 
nalistic decency as to cause a 
unanimous outcry from all the 
respectable portion of the press, 
and secured for the writer that 
unenviable notoriety so dear to 
the heart of a Saturday reviewer. 
We have had papers on women 
since the article in question, but 
they have been infinitely milder 
and more decent; the pinnacle 
of cynical impertinence has been 
reached, and the writer is pro- 
bably recruiting his energies for a 
fresh scream, by the perusal of 
Spiritual Wives, and a careful 
study of the sixth satire of 
Juvenal—we trust in the original. 
Before ‘The Girl of the Period’ 
we had articles in which woman 
was surveyed from every possible 
point of view, and for some years 
the Saturday has been endeavour- 
ing to point out what woman 
should be, and to show, with a 
good deal of unnecessary sneering, 
what she is in the eyes of the 
censor of Southampton-street. It 
may be worth while for a moment 


to see how the ideal woman of the 
Saturday has varied, during the 
last few years, before considering 
the style of woman with which the 
writers of that journal must, accord- 
ing to their own showing, be most 
familiar at the present day. 

Some years ago the Saturday 
was all in favour of intellect. We 
have innumerable sneers at women 
who are cumbered with much serv- 
ing, and who show any regard for 
household affairs; and a man in 
taking a wife is advised to provide 
himself with a companion, and not 
with a cook. We are told that 
‘the house of the scholar or the 
scientific man need not be 
orderly, nor the management of 
his children less effective, because 
his wife finds some hours of the 
day to qualify herself to be, not 
his guide or his teacher, but his 


less 


intelligent and appreciating com- 
panion—in some sort even his 
critic and his adviser.’ Marriages 
are scoffed at where a man looks 
to the housekeeping proclivities of 
his intended ; a clever wife may 
aid him—and this is a wonderful 
admission for our reviling friend to 
make—‘ in maintaining the vigour 
of his own character.’ 

But now our mentor has com- 
pletely changed his opinions. We 
have been favoured throughout 
the last few months with a series 
of papers which may fairly be 
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called the glorification of guzzling. 
Housekeeping is said to be a wo- 
man’s first natural duty, and wo- 
men are stigmatised as ‘ selfish and 
small’ who do not give the whole 
energy of their natures to the dish- 
ing-up of cold mutton in a palat- 
able form for their lords and mas- 
ters. Homes in old days are said 
to have been ‘happier in propor- 
tion to the attention paid to the 
stew-pan and the stock-pot.’ And 
this critic, who seems to have as- 
siduously made a god of his belly, 
is pathetic over the miseries of 
dining on cold meat and pickles. 


No intellect, no esthetics are 
wanted now; and according to 
this gentleman’s view, a man 


would best secure to himself a 
comfortable home by marrying 
his cook. No one but a man 
could have written like this; and 
his feminine readers may console 
themselves with the reflection that 
the writer, if he carries out his 
views, will live to repent of them, 
when the decades have brought 
dyspepsia and dinner-pills. 

So much for the reviewer’s con- 
sistency. We now come to the 
consideration of the article ‘The 
Girl of the Period,’ which has given 
so much just offence. No great 
notice had been taken of the ar- 
ticles on woman’s work, women 
in orders, and so forth; and as 
notoriety, at all hazards, was to 
be obtained, the Se¢urday resolved 
on one supreme effort. Ordinary 
abuse had been unheeded. The 
article must therefore be spiced 
with dirty innuendoes and sugges- 
tive nastiness. The Safurday had 
often been severe on writers for 
indulging in such things ; but as it 
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seemed that the public was not to 
be tickled without them, decency 
must be thrown overboard, and a 
real good, spicy, slashing article 
should be written, which would 
show the oft-sneered-at writers of 
the Daily Telegraph what real sen- 
sational literature was. 

And here we may observe, far 
parenthese, that although the Satur- 
day is always ready with sneers at 
sensational writers, it does not 
scruple on occasion to have re- 
course to sensational writing of 
the most owfré kind, and frequent- 
ly publishes articles which exhibit 
the very worst characteristics of 
the school it is so ready to con- 
demn. The well-worn adage about 
folks who live in glass houses ap- 
plies here, as it does in many other 
cases of pretentious assumption of 
infallibility. 

‘The Girl of the Period’ com- 
mences mildly enough. We are re- 
minded of how much the phrase 
‘a fair young English girl’ meant ; 
and while in sentences of some 
neatness we are told what an Eng- 
lish girl was in old days, it is in- 
sinuated that she is in every re- 
spect changed. Women, it is said, 
are not now content to be what 
God and nature have made them ; 
and of late years a race of women 
has sprung up which is so dissi- 
milar to the ‘ old insular ideal’ as 
to be like an entirely different na- 
tion. So far we have nothing to 
complain of; the reviewer has a 
right to believe that women are 
changed if he pleases. We do not 
agree with him, but the opinion is 
expressed with some reticence. 

Let us go on, however, and see 
what this new nation of girls is like. 














Every man must speak from expe- 
rience. Here is a writer ready to 
describe his female associates, and 
to make us acquainted with society 
as he finds it. These are some of 
the gems of the article: 


‘The girl of the period is a crea- 
ture who dyes her hair and paints her 
face, as the first articles of her per- 
sonal religion. . . . What the demi- 
monde does in its frantic efforts to ex- 
cite attention, she also does in imita- 
tion. If some fashionable dévergondée 
en évidence is reported to have come 
out with her dress below her shoulder- 
blades and a gold strap for all the 
sleeve thought necessary, the girl of 
the period follows suit next day, and 
then wonders that men sometimes mis- 
take her for her prototype... . The 
girl of the period envies the queens of 
the demi-monde far more than she ab- 
hors them. . . . It is the envy of the 
pleasures and indifference to the sins 
of these women of the demi-monde 
which is doing such infinite mischief 
to the modern girl. . . . If we must 
have only one kind of thing, let us 
have it genuine; and the queens of 
St. John’s-wood in their unblushing 
honesty, rather than their imitators 
and make-believes in Bayswater and 
Belgravia. . . . It is terribly signifi- 
cant of the present state of things 
when men are free to write as they 
do of the women of their own nation.’ 


&e. &ec. 


Before considering the truth of 
this delicate and gentlemanly satire, 
the reader may be interested in 
knowing two little facts about it. 
The first is that the number of the 
Saturday containing this article has 
been for some time out of print. 
We see that sensationalism has 
paid ; and the article has been re- 
printed, by permission, as a pam- 
phiet, but not reprinted entire. The 
allusions to our English girls envy- 
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ing the demi-monde, and the passage 
about St. John’s-wood, are judi- 
ciously omitted, owing, doubtless, 
to the storm of disapprobation in 
the press with which they were 
greeted on their first appearance 
We are not, of course, concerned 
with this emasculated edition of 
the article, but with the original 
paper. 

We may fairly ask at the outset, 
of what class of English women is 
the reviewer writing ? Presumably 
he speaks of the upper middle class, 
seeing that he mentions Bayswater 
and Belgravia; and he makes a 
deliberate accusation against our 
English girls, that they are rapidly 
assimilating themselves to those 
wretched women who have sold 
themselves into sensual slavery. 
But does the experience of any man 
who goes into decent English so- 
ciety bear out this insinuation? 
Our answer is, that it does not. 
There may be, it is true, in some 
exceptional cases, silly girls who 
bedizen themselves as the reviewer 
describes ; but do /adies, in the 
best sense of the word, ever so dis- 
grace themselves? Are English 
girls, as a class, to be stigmatised 
as next door to Aefaire because a 
few of their number, assuredly not 
in good society, choose to dress im- 
modestly and to talk slang? As 
fairly might we accuse all review- 
ers of being intemperately and in- 
considerately abusive because the 
Saturday indulges in such Billings- 
gate. 

Moreover, the reviewer makes 
a curious mistake regarding the 
queens of St. John’s-wood, who are 
so carefully introduced to spice his 
sneers. ‘The fact is, that there is 
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even among such lost creatures a 
better and an upper class, who dress 
in the quietest and most ladylike 
way, and who are not to be con- 
founded with the painted frights who 
promenade the Haymarket. It is 
easy to see that, while in virtuous 
society the writer can have had 
little or no experience of the man- 
ners of ladies, even among the 
demi-monde his lines must have 
fallen in vulgar places. For what 
society can a man have been accus- 
tomed to who talks of English girls 
‘by preference leading the conver- 
sation to doubtful subjects’? The 
said doubtful subjects must have 
been infinitely refreshing to him, if 
his conversation is anything like 
his writing. 

The leaders of the demi-monde, 
we are told, have all for which the 
soul of the modern girl ‘is hunger- 
ing.’ Ifthis be true, we are train- 
ing up, in the persons of our 
daughters and sisters, a generation 
of hetaire. Certainly a pleasant 
prospect this for paterfamilias, who, 
it is to be feared, will hardly be dis- 
posed to accept such a career for 
the divinities who, in ‘ gloss of satin 
and glimmer of pearls,’ make the 
paternal heart swell with pride at 
their fresh young beauty. What a 
cheering thought to take with us 
into country-houses next autumn ! 
With eyes as jaundiced as those of 
the Saturday critic we shall see on 
the croquet-lawn a bevy of prospec- 
tive practitioners of the trade, which 
has at least the merit of being 
ancient, and which was followed 
by the devium scortum of classic 
times. ‘That these fair creatures, 
yet innocent-looking, may be con- 
nected with us in near and dear ties, 
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must not blind our eyes to their 
future destiny. The ‘real thing’ in 
St. John’s-wood is, as our reviewer 
assures us, far more satisfactory 
and amusing ; but let us be thank- 
ful for what we can get. Our girls, 
we are assured, are ‘ not yet quite 
prepared to pay the same price’ for 
their luxury, and there is some 
consolation in this. Our readers 
will not fail to appreciate the deli- 
cate euphemism employed here, 
but the dirty insinuation is as pal- 
pable as it is untrue. The girl of 
the period has ‘already paid too 
much,’ we are told in the next sen- 
tence ; and the reviewer, thirsting 
for the ‘real thing,’ and the ‘ un- 
blushing honesty’ quoted in our 
first extract, must derive consola- 
tion in looking forward to the mil- 
lennium of immodesty which he 
predicts. He has prophesied, and if 
we go on encouraging our girls in 
their present course of conduct, 
we have nobody but ourselves to 
blame. We are afraid that, like 
Cassandra when haunted by the 
sound of armed men, his prophe- 
cies will obtain but little credence. 
We are not inclined to believe, as 
we have said, that our English girls 
are going wholesale ‘to the bad’ 
because some few of them are vul- 
gar and immodest. To attack a 
large class for the sins of a few of 
its members is one method of 
manufacturing a piquant article, 
but it can scarcely be said to serve 
the cause of truth. 

We are quite willing, be it under- 
stood, to allow that the present 
generation of girls is a somewhat 
fast and frivolous one. But folly 
and frivolity are not vices of so 
dark a character as that hinted at 
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by the Saturday. And if woman 
is silly, if she talks fast and talks 
foolishly, is she sinning any more 
grievously in these respects than 
her lord and master—man? The 
young man of the period is not so 
divine and manly a creature, his 
conversation is not so brilliant, his 
tastes are not so high, that he can 
afford to look down with supreme 
contempt upon the gentle inanities 
of his sister or his cousin. Indeed, 
we have heard as great nonsense 
talked by our legislators in that 
august assembly, the House of 
Commons, as much undignified 
scolding and aimless rant, as ever 
was uttered by feminine lips. 

By all means let us have, if pos- 
sible, a higher standard of feminine 
education. Let us do all we can 
to improve the intellectual condi- 
tion of woman, no matter what 
position in life she occupies. But 
this will hardly be accomplished 
by such ungentle abuse as the 
Saturday has showered indiscri- 
minately upon English girls. A 
time is coming when woman will 
very probably be called upon to 
take a more prominent position in 
the eyes of the world than that 
which she at present occupies. 
It behoves her, then, to see that 
she makes herself worthy of it. 
And it is the duty of men to do 
all in their power to aid her in her 
self-culture and improvement ; not 
by sneers, not by exaggerated ac- 
counts of woman’s follies, not by 
an openly-avowed preference for 
the society of immodest women, 
but by helpful counsel and earnest 
advice, 

Were even a third of what the 
Saturday says of modern girls true, 
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it is absurd to assert, as the review- 
er does, that this fastness of our 
girls is not approved of by men. 
Are girls fast and noisy to please 
themselves or to please men? If 
the type of English women has 
in isolated instances degenerated, 
there is no doubt that men have 
a great deal of that degeneration 
to answer for. But the abuse in 
all such cases has fallen on the 
woman. If she lapses from the 
path of virtue, the world that wel- 
comes the partner and instigator 
of her guilt will close its doors 
against her. Sin of a certain kind 
is not a social offence when com- 
mitted by a man, but the same 
liberty is denied to woman. We 
have even our severe reviewer 
making no secret of his amorous 
preferences, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that he will no longer take 
exception to our girls when the 
transformation is complete, and 
when they have become ‘the real 
thing.’ 

The sentence with which our 
first extract closes would be al- 
most amusing, so characteristic is 
it of the Safurday, were it not that 
it contains so utterly false an as- 
sumption. It is significant of the 
present state of things, we are told, 
when men are free to write as they 
do about women. That is to say, 
that all women are immoral be- 
cause the Saturday chooses to 
print a sensational article which 
says so. Let us see how the cap 
fits when the same argument is 
applied to the Saturday Review. 
Supposing we said, ‘It is terribly 
significant of the degeneracy of 
English literature when men are 
free to write as they do now about 
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so respectable a paper as the Satur- 
day Review. Would that in any 
way prove the Saturday wrong? 
And does the fact that the lions 
of the Saturday—to adopt its own 
slang—chose to lash their tails in 
an indecent manner prove any- 
thing against our countrywomen ? 
This question needs no answer. 
Men are of free to write as the 
reviewer has written, who write 
with any regard for truth, or with 
any honourable desire to see the 
extinction of the follies which they 
reprobate. 

The article in question has of 
course gained the end of the writer 
and of the proprietors of the Re- 
view. It has become notorious, 
as notorious as the infamous Con- 
Sessional unmasked, and for very 
much the same reasons. There is 
nothing easier to write than spicy 
doubles entendres; nothing more 
likely to make a paper notorious 
than a sort of war-dance on the 
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verge of indecency. We happen 
to remember a sentence from a 
review in the Saturday about a 
month before it took up this line. 
It occurred at the end of a severely 
virtuous review of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s Spiritual Wives ; and it 
told us what we may well apply to 
the recent articles on women, that 
we are in ‘no danger of forgetting 
either the leer or the language of 
Mephistopheles’ while such writ- 
ing is allowed. The Saturday has 
certainly not added to its reputa- 
tion by this display, and the editor 
must have been napping, or bask- 
ing in Batavian saloons, when he 
admitted it. The mischief has 
been done, and no corrected re- 
prints will avail to make people 
forget it. The Venusian spoke 
truly when he told us : 
‘Delere licebit 


Quod non edideris ; nescit vox missa 
reverti.’ 














AT THE ACADEMY. 





Ere the fair dream has grown fainter of the magic of each painter, 
When the July sun on London streets is tropically strong ; 

Let us see whereon our glances lighted longest, tell our fancies,— 
While the tripping of the trochees aids the swinging of the song. 


There are girls in silk and satin, shining locks—for rhyme, here’s Latin : 
*Quz nunc humeris involitant,’ as Horace blithely sang ; 
There are fair and dark-haird darlings, and they chatter on like star- 
lings, 
Sweet self-constituted critics as to how the pictures hang. 


At the mighty engine straining, see the Roman soldiers gaining 
Point of vantage for the arrow on the catapult laid there ; 
With the mighty dart dim burning, while the strong rope springs are 
turning, 
And the great bolt lieth silent ere it hurtles through the air. 


Ariadne lieth yonder—'tis a face whereon to ponder 
In the coming summer gloamings, when the eventides are still ; 
With one perfect arm extended on the white rock, death has ended 
All her sorrow for false Theseus on the lonely Naxian hill. 


There’s a sweet and pensive Stella in a garden ; we can tell a 
Dream of love has ris’n and vanish’d, as a letter from the Dean 
In her hands she holds enfolden, while the memory of days olden 
Must come back again to pain her with the joys that might have 
been. 


Face more handsome, redder lips, I never saw than owns the gipsy, 
In the glen there at Rathfarnam, while the thin blue smoke is 
curl’d ; 
One would leave all cities gaily, in that wood to wander daily, 
For the love of such a woman were a prize worth all the world. 


News from home in far-off places comes with visions of home faces, 
And a thought of English woodlands, beneath sultry eastern skies ; 
Mr. Leslie’s dainty lady sits beneath verandas shady, 
And anon, unto my fancy, will the tear-drops dim her eyes. 
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Her rich attire is creeping to her knees (see Keats) ere sleeping, 
And fair Madeline looks fairer in her pensive waking dream ; 
Her orisons are over ; what a vision for a lover, 
Could he climb up to the casement, where the painted figures 
gleam ! 


There was never fairer lassie ever filled a ‘silver tassie’ 
For a gallant Scottish lover than that Jessie o’ Dunblane ; 
And anear her hangs a beauty, who for man’s false want of duty 
In her violet raiment sigheth with a weary heart of pain. 


Perugini’s goldfish-bearer is a handsome face, but fairer 
Is his red-hair’d girl, the winner of a thousand hearts I wis ; 
With her fan that’s held so lightly, and her sleepy eyes that brightly 
Could flash out upon a lover, did he dare to ask a kiss. 


And right well old Chaucer’s story’s told by Poole ; we see the glories 
Of the moonlight’s magic radiance on the waters shining bright ; 
And poor Custaunce, with babe weeping, that she strives to lull to sleeping, 

Is turn’d out adrift and looketh for her hope to Heaven’s blue height. 


With the knights devoutly singing, and the fragrant censers swinging, 
Lovely Guinevere’s borne onward to her Glastonbury tomb ; 
Does Sir Launcelot in sadness think of olden days of gladness 
Ere he quits the world of revelry for pray’rful hours of gloom ? 


* * ” * * 


But at length the vision’s ended; by a rapid cab befriended, 
We have gone to try a process that is known as ‘ liquoring up ; 
And we watch the claret creaming and the tiny icebergs gleaming, 
And we bless the name of Badminton, and ice another ‘ Cup.’ 
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Susurss, forsooth! Where are 
they gone? And where, after a 
little time, shall we have to look 
for them ‘There has ever been 
an outcry against the inroads of 
bricks and mortar upon our sur- 
rounding commons and _pastu- 
rages. 

Twenty years ago these en- 
croachments were supposed to 
have reached their climax; but, 
in truth, it was then merely the 
advance of skirmishers, the de- 
tached and semi-detached rank- 
and-file of this brick be-stuccoed, 
lathe-and-plaster army; and as is 
natural in such military formations 
there were left consequently plenty 
of open spaces, at more or less 
regular intervals, agreeable little 
remnants of the country, with here 
and there a tree, and patch of grass, 
and broken bank, that smelt fresh 
after rain, and in a way kept up 
the illusion that we were out of 
town. 

Since then, however, the main 
body has come up in close co- 
lumn ; covered by its sharp-shoot- 
ers or light infantry, it has esta- 
blished itself firmly on the enemy’s 
verdant territory, and every inter- 
val of available ground has been 
occupied, utilised, and enclosed, 
to the entire transformation of the 
sometime suburb into London, 
and to the utter destruction of 
all semblance of rurality. Mean- 


while the commanders-in-chief of 
the architects and railway com- 
panies, like skilful generals, fol- 
low up their victories by still 
pushing forward their front in the 
skirmishing order with which they 
made their first advance. 

Thus it would seem that in 
the course of another decade, 
where we now have to travel ten 
or twelve miles for a breath of 
fresh air, or a stretch on a breezy 
hill, we shall then have to go thirty. 

Well, if people are born, they 
must have somewhere to live ; and 
instead of grumbling and launch- 
ing into truisms about the increase 
of population and the stupendous 
dimensions to which London is 
attaining, we had better make the 
most of what is still left to us ; and 
as we cannot leave town for our 
annual holiday just yet, it is not 
unpleasant, whilst the days are at 
their longest and the London 
streets at their nastiest, to ramble 
mentally, if not bodily, through 
some of the green lanes, and over 
the open heaths, that are as yet 
comparatively within easy reach, 
and only partially subjugated by 
this inexorable metropolitan mam- 
noth, this huge locust of civilisa- 
tion, which is so rapidly devour- 
ing every patch of greensward 
and leafy retreat ; this sooty cater- 
pillar, which comes likes a blight 
upon the picturesque, and reduces 
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rusticity to a mere skeleton of its 
former self. 

Smoke-begrimed and_ street- 
weary, compelled by our fate to 
live in the very centre of bustle 
and activity, there are fortunately 
a few spots remaining where we 
may blow off the cobwebs and 
free ourselves for a while from the 
musty purlieus of the law. Yes, 
there are some retreats still attain- 
able, and which, with good luck, 
may possibly last our time, where 
the country still holds out man- 
fully against the invading legion, 
and disputes every group of trees 
and foot of turf. We can yet smell 
the gorse and heather on Wimble- 
don Common, and by shutting our 
eyes for a while induce a dreamy 
sort of belief that we are north of 
the Tweed ; there is always a sort 
of Scotch smell there ; and in very 
truth there is many a worse place 
to moon away a summer after- 
noon than this breezy heath. 

Giving the reins, therefore, to 
our easy-going hack, ‘ imagination,’ 
and summoning our trusty squire, 
‘good memory,’ to our side, let 
us stroll across the springy peaty 
earth to the windmill. We will 
not bother ourselves with ‘very 
long ago; we will leave behind 
the time when this broad plain 
was made ‘a happy hunting- 
ground’ by Jerry Abershaw, and 
the rest of the highway scoun- 
drelism of the last century ; and 
when that astute criminal swung in 
chains, as tradition has it, above 
the post still to be found on this 
scene of his predatory career ; and 
when gibbets were common sights 
at all its cross-roads. No; we will 
only go back some thirty years, and 
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picture a group of soldier-like gen- 
tlemenassembling in yonderhollow 
ona gray September morning. Let 
us fancy we see the ground measured 
out, and two of the company tak- 
ing up positions opposite one an- 
other, each pointing ominously with 
something at his opponent’s head ; 
that we hear two sharp reports, 
then two more, and then see that 
one of the figures is helped by the 
rest, limping and maimed, to the 
carriage hard by, upon the road up 
there. Let us speculate a little as 
to the amount of satisfaction de- 
rived by the party from this pro 
ceeding, and then let us wonder if 
the worthy miller watched this last 
of the duellos fought under his eye, 
as millers always watch coolly, with 
folded arms, from the breast-high 
door of his mill, and then 
and then let us emphatically con- 
gratulate ourselves that the only 
reports of fire-arms we now may 
hear from this self-same spot come 
from the peaceful practice of the 
Volunteer, as he blazes away at yon- 
der butts, with their targets looming 
like distorted ghosts through the 
summer haze. 

Duels in the hollow by the 
Wimbledon windmill were not un- 
common events at the time when 
Captain Marryatt was writing his 
delightful books in his maternal 
mansion on the skirts of the then 
rural village. Their continual re- 
currence, indeed, may even have 
suggested the celebrated triangular 
one in which that eminent but 
argumentative young mariner, Mr. 
Midshipman Easy, took so promi- 
nent a part. 

In fact, the great nautical author, 
if he had been an early riser, which 
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he was not, might have heard the 
echoes across the common of 
those identical shots, one of which 
wounded Captain Tuckett ; which 
result, causing the arraignment of 
my Lord Cardigan before his fellow 
peers, helped to give the coup de 
grace to the ridiculous custom of 
trying to blow a man’s brains out 
if he failed to have all his wine 
decanted at mess. 

Unluckily, with the custom 
passed away too the genial, hearty 
writer, and the fashion for reading 
his wholesome, laughter - stirring 
work. The broad expanse of well- 
wooded park, on which his eye 
may have continually rested, as he 
looked up from his writing, skirting 
the common as far as Putney Heath, 
has well-nigh gone too. Cut down 
and cut up, lotted and parcelled 
out, a vast company of the ruthless 
skirmishers have long since occu- 
pied the place, and, under cover of 
the high-sounding title of ‘ Park 
Side,’ have reduced the old moss 
and ivy-clad wall, and intrenched 
themselves behind all the hideous 
varieties of the modern railing and 
paling, gate-posts and entrances, 
with which eligible villa-residences 
are usually begirt. 

Near the thousand-yards’ range 
of the National Rifle Association, 
the grassy undulations of the Ro- 
man camp are still visible, —such 
remains are never very easily le- 
velled; and from them we can 
yet catch a glimpse across the open 
country in the extreme distance, if 
we know where to look, of the 
grand-stand at Epsom ; but turning 
thence towards Combe Wood, we 
miss an object conspicuous in our 
early days at that point, an object 
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fraught with mystery and interest, 
the very name of which, as much 
as the machine itself, has passed 
into equal desuetude,—the sema- 
phore,—which communicated from 
Portsmouth with the Admiralty. 

The ‘brisk’ lightning has long 
ago superseded that clumsy tele- 
graph, which used to signal con- 
tinuously from point to point along 
the high lands from Whitehall to 
Snithead. 

Manyand curious doubtless must 
have been the messages thus trans- 
mitted ; and from the house hard- 
by the adjacent station on Putney 
Heath, William Pitt may 
watched with lack-lustre eye, from 
his death-bed, the gyrations of this 
primitive machine. We, too, can 
perfectly recall the look of it at 
this point, as—now for a time for- 


have 


getting the many changes that have 
chanced since then, as well as the 
much-altered aspect of the place— 
memory, stimulated by the fresh 
healthy air (as yet, thank Heaven! 
quite unaltered), brings back to our 
fancy the gaunt and mysterious 
contrivance hard at work, its 
ghostly arms stretching slowly and 
mysteriously forth, like a sign-post 
run mad, or a dilapidated windmill 
making futile efforts to get right of 
its own accord. 

Yes, it is pleasanter up here 
than in Holborn or Cheapside this 
long summer evening, although the 
amiable lord of the manor has cut 
down the trees at the top of Putney 
Hill, and all but turned that descent 
to the river into a continuation of 
the Putney High-street ; and it is 
pleasant too, floating through the 
arches of the old bridge, quietly 
away up to Hammersmith, Kew, 
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and Richmond, although the water- 
company’s aqueduct has marred 
the aspect of affairs since the time 
when Theodore Hook held ‘high 
jinks’ in his river-side villa just 
under the shadow of Fulham 
Church. 

Kew Gardens, Bushey Park, or 
Hampton Court are not bad make- 
shifts for the country; and although 
a bidding to join the festive board 
at the palatial ‘Star and Garter’ at 
Richmond may not be to the 
cockney mind an unfitting conclu- 
sion to a summer’s day in the 
suburbs, it is nevertheless quite 
possible to get on with some bread 
and cheese and beer at a wayside 
public on Kingston Hill, and per- 
haps not the less enjoyable will be 
our temporary ruralising, if we 
sometimes rough it at such an 
humble hostelry. 

Talking of hostelries in connec- 
tion with the suburbs, discursive 
and erratic as is our mood, recol- 
lections arise of numberless plea- 
sant little dinners, unpretentious 
luncheons, water-parties, picnics, 
race-meetings, and croquet-matches 
associated with our urban existence, 
and happening more or less within 
the twelve-mile radius from Char- 
ing Cross, bringing with them, in a 
kaleidoscopic sort of jumble, a 
whole array of familiar signboards. 

Yonder, at this moment, we can 
see one swinging over a pretty, 
leafy, bowery little corner, dedi- 
cated, through some mysterious 
incongruity, to the natives of Spain, 
and down the perspective of the 
long road, in the distance towers 
up the chateau appertaining to the 
man of straw whose Christian name 
was John; and thus by the simplest 
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transition, and without the aid of 
any magic carpet or flying horse, 
we find ourselves on Hampstead 
Heath. 

Yes ; and Hampstead Heath, de- 
spite its donkeys and crowds of 
holiday-makers, can be turned to 
good account, if fresh air and escape 
from bustle and turmoil be the ob- 
jects in view. 

Described, written about, and 
painted in a thousand ways, no- 
thing very new or startling can be 
expected from it; but the very 
familiarity of the place to a healthily 
philosophic mind should constitute 
one of its charms ; and if we can 
divest ourselves of the idea that 
because it is common it must ne- 
cessarily be uninteresting, we may 
make it available in midsummer for 
a shady retreat by no means con- 
temptible. 

There are few cities surrounded 
by such beautiful country as this 
mighty London ; and not the least 
picturesque of its points are the 
sister hills of Hampstead and High- 
gate. If the Londoner had to travel 
over the sea to look at them, they 
would be quoted and made much 
of by those the least liable to be 
affected by Nature’s handiwork. 
Even as it is, we know how the 
boisterous, unthinking, and appear- 
ance-disregarding multitude enjoys 
itself on Hampstead Heath ; and the 
white umbrella of the landscape- 
painter, springing up, as it con- 
tinually does, in all directions over 
its broken gravel-pits, and from the 
skirts of its innumerable picturesque 
little copses, is proof sufficient of 
the estimation in which it is held 
by the artists. It is a very mine 
of wealth to them; and one of 
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their most brilliant ornaments, but 
recently passed away in the fulness 
of his fame—crowned, as Dibdin 
might have aptly sung of this sailor- 
painter, by ‘ unfading laurels, wa- 
tered by a nation’s tears’—made 
many a pilgrimage here, where it 
was by no means an unusual sight 
to see Clarkson Stanfield in his 
later years, working away at some 
little reedy pool and crumbling 
bank with all the diligence, love, 
and devotion of a tyro in the art. 

With all his great experience of 
foreign lands and of the finest 
subjects in the world, he would 
not disdain to throw his whole 
power into the study of the sim- 
plest objects to be found upon this 
cockney playground; and the un- 
pretentious title, ‘On Hampstead 
Heath,’ must mark many and many 
of the gems which, by the time 
these words are printed, will have 
been distributed through the art- 
buying community by the hands of 
the auctioneer. 

The attractions of this spot in- 
duced him to select its neighbour- 
hood for his home. He knew its 
advantages as an out-door studio, 
and knew also the necessity of 
such a school for a profession 
which is never learned. ‘As the 
father, so the son is.’ Stanch in 
his adherence to the old ground, 
we find periodically cropping-up— 
amidst pictures of foreign cities, 
Rhine castles, Moselle bridges, Al- 
pine passes, and Italian lakes 
subjects drawn by the conscientious 
inheritor of the honoured name of 
Stanfield from the Hampstead dis- 
trict. 

Invaluable, likewise, must be 
this lung of London to that dex- 
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terous and skilful artist, Professor 
Pilleau ; for since sketching from 
nature has now become an indis- 
pensable accomplishment for every 
well-educated ‘jeune meess,’ we can 
hardly imagine where else he could 
so conveniently take his coveys of 
art-loving beauties for their lessons 
out of doors. And if we come 
across him, as we may continually 
do on a summer’s afternoon during 
the London season, in some retired 
nook on the heath, surrounded by 
the fair enthusiasts, literally sitting 
at his feet and elbows, we may be 
inclined to envy him, and to look 
upon the profession of a drawing- 
master as by no means so con- 
temptible or unpleasant an occu- 
pation as it is sometimes held to be. 

However, master or pupil, teach- 
er or taught, there is enough na- 
tural beauty for them all if they 
only know how to use their ‘ sum- 
mer in the suburbs.” Why not 
trust ourselves, therefore, for awhile 
to the guidance of ‘ Mike the 
Marler’? His skilful brush is al- 
ways engaged at this time of year 
on London or some of its outlying 
districts. Although a landscape- 
painter, he swears by ‘ the big city,’ 
and says it is the finest place to 
‘go to’ in the world. The Thames 
Embankment, when finished, will 
spoil it alittle ; but while the works 
are going on they only add to its 
picturesqueness, as he has proved 
more than once upon the walls of 
some of our exhibitions. 

Up the river, or down the river, 
by sunrise or sunset, amongst the 
water-lilies and willow-studded 
creeks above bridge, or amidst the 
tangled shipping in ‘ the Pool,’ and 
down away, maybe, as far as the 
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Erith Marshes, with the infinite 
variety of sail for ever looming up 
amongst them as the stream winds 
and twists its way seawards, we 
shall find him filling his portfolio 
better than many of his brethren 
who are for ever seeking ‘ fresh 
fields and pastures new.’ 

Heave ahead, then, Master Mar- 
ler ; and since your easel is port- 
able, let your friends be so likewise. 
Transform your parachute of an 
umbrella into an aerial machine, 
and transport us ‘ Eastward Ho!’ 
Pack up your traps, and if the 
wind sits fair, steer straight away 
for Greenwich Park. You are fond 
of the distant view from its hill 
of St. Paul’s and Westminster, with 
the Scotch firs and hospital-domes 
for a foreground ; you love to trace 
the sparkling course of the Thames 
till it loses itself amongst the dock- 
yards, forests of masts, and murky 
outskirts of the metropolis; and, 
in good sooth, you are right, for 
towards the evening of a summer’s 
day you can scarce fail to see 
effects from this, one of the most 
picturesque of London’s suburbs, 
that shall be hard to beat. Or 
stroll away during the noontide 
heat through the groves and ave- 
nues, and amongst the old chest- 
nut-trees you shall find as much 
beauty of chequered shade and 
sparkling sheeny light as shall 
satisfy the greediest of your class. 

Ay! and you do not object— 
small blame to you—to the con- 
sumption of little fish at the estab- 
lishment of the renowned Quarter- 
maine, when, on the first Monday 
of May, your esteemed friend 
Strontian, R.A., invites you to par- 
take of the hospitality of the R. A. 
Club ; especially do you enjoy the 
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salmon and spitchcocked eels ; 
mighty is your delight at the little 
hot red dumplings made of lobster, 
and all the rest of the wondrously- 
named and curiously - concocted 
piscine cuésinerie which is put be- 
fore you; and even the flabby 
flounder souchet is divested to a 
great extent of its mud-like flavour 
if you have only discovered in the 
morning your picture hung on the 
line and embellished with the much- 
coveted star in the corner. 

Then, indeed, how pleasant are 
the associations connected with 
the name of Trafalgar ! The heroes 
of the fight in the Hospital, the 
rooms for the pictures in the Square, 
and the white-bait on the table of 
the hotel, mingle at once in a de- 
licious vision of glory, fame, and 
feasting ! 

But lo ! we are in the Park ; the 
opening-day of the Royal Academy 
has long passed, and maybe we are 
at work again for next year. The 
holiday-makers will not much in- 
terfere with us, so long as we avoid 
the Monday whole- and Saturday 
half-holidays ; they will chaff us a 
little, perhaps, but, in the main, 
they will be too much occupied 
this hot weather by the cooling 
pastimes of ‘ kiss-in-the-ring,’ run- 
ning down the hill, or donkey- 
racing on Blackheath. 

We shall not be beguiled by the 
‘ sirens’ dispensing tea and shrimps ; 
we need not believe more than we 
please of the yarn that may be 
spun to us if we chance to address 
one of the old pensioners ; we need 
not believe that he is one of the 
identical ‘pilgrims to St. Paul's, 
or that Mr. Millais is the latest 
hero amongst the many who have 
been on terms of intimacy with the 
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‘old salt ;) we are not compelled 
to make ourselves ill by an over- 
indulgence in the ‘sweetstuff’ and 
oranges, nuts, ginger-beer, and 
lemonade often dispensed at odd 
corners of the Park by Nelson’s 
veterans, who, although now inde- 
pendent, and no longer tenants of 
Sir Christopher Wren’s noble pile, 
appear unable to tear themselves 
away—or, as they would phrase it, 
cast off their moorings—from the 
scene of their well-earned repose ; 
and since the fair has gone the way 
of all fairs, there will be little to 
dispel any silvan illusions in which 
we may wish to indulge. 

Distant laughter, rather boister- 
ous, perhaps ; the echo of the teeth- 
on - edge - setting, back-scratching 
instrument known as ‘all the fun of 
the fair, may still break occasion- 
ally upon your ear; and should 
you have reached the respectable 
age of everybody else, it may recall 
the student days and nights when 
‘Richardson’s Show’ and ‘ Alger’s 
Booth,’ gingerbread-nuts, pig-head- 
ed ladies, piebald children, giants, 
dwarfs, travelling menageries, acro- 
bats, and magicians, jostled each 
other in the Greenwich thorough- 
fares, and collected around them 
all the ribald blackguardism indi- 
genous to such institutions of the 
‘good old times.’ 

In the simple and healthy en- 
joyment of fine weather, refreshing 
green, and the pursuits ofa cultiva- 
ted taste, you will soon forget, how- 
ever, this phantasmagoria of dull 
things which you may have once 
called amusements, and feel amply 
compensated for the more portly 
figure and scantier locks which 
have now and then been sources 
of much keen regret. ‘ Summer in 
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the suburbs’ we therefore main- 
tain may yet be passed pleasantly 
enough ; and although Greenwich, 
like Hampstead, is, as we of course 
know, horribly plebeian, itcan afford 
us very good breathing-ground. 

Fortune will never come with 
both hands full. We cannot at 
the same time enjoy the advan- 
tages of town and country; so in- 
stead of repining because Prim- 
rose Hill is not Ben Nevis,and the 
sea does not wash the southern 
side of the Strand, let us stick up 
manfully for such rusticity as is 
within our reach, remembering al- 
ways that much of our unhappi- 
ness in this world arises from a 
sort of an idea that we may com- 
pel each event and movement, 
every circumstance of our exist- 
ence, to take shape according to 
our longings,—a vain sort of ex- 
pectation that square pegs should 
fit into round holes; so begetting 
a childish, fretful discontent be- 
cause they will not. 

‘ Let us take the goods the gods 
dispense ;’ and they are very many. 
The machinery of nature is always 
compensatory ; and though possess- 
ing no Scotch moors, deer-parks, 
or cover-shooting of our own, there 
is no reason why we should not 
enjoy the fresh air and green trees 
of suburban London, and there 
gratify worthily every feeling we 
may have for the picturesque. 

Look again, in confirmation of 
this, for instance, at the fine work 
which Michael Marler, despite the 
continuous invasion of bricks and 
mortar, can bring even from Streat- 
ham, Clapham, or Wandsworth 
Commons; from such places as 
Tooting, Norwood, or Dulwich ; 
from Epping Forest, Edmonton, 

















and Ware. We can’t go wrong in 
clinging to his skirts if we would 
know all the beauties of land and 
sky by which we cockneys are 
hemmed in. Follow him through 
the green lanes of Willesden, Edg- 
ware, and Harrow, or by Hornsey 
to Muswell Hill and thereabouts, 
or fly away with him again towards 
the Thames, and settle down in 
Richmond Park. 

He is the best cicerone we can 

have ; he knows 
‘each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle or bushy dell, of this wild 
wood, 
And every bosky bourne from side to 
side.’ 

In Midsummer there is nowhere 
brighter emerald twinkling in the 
grass or foliage, or more paintable 
and enjoyable silvan solitudes to 
be found, than in this royal chase 
of suburban Surrey. 

Look down yonder glade of oak- 
trees, with the dappled herd brows- 
ing undisturbed amongst the great 
gnarled trunks ; orseeagain, through 
that vista of bowering elms, the 
distant silver thread of Thames at 
Kingston, the square church-tower 
rising from among the trees, and 
blue haze, which, slightly overhang- 
ing the town, gently merges the 
farthermost hills into the summer 
sky ; and look, as you have eyes 
to love and reverence, at that brake 
of fern and underwood here at your 
feet, and be very happy that you 
claim for friend the painter who 
brings you to see these things. 

Smoke a pipe with him, if you 
have a mind that way, and rejoice 
in the fragrant fumes of Maryland, 
as they mingle with the sweet 
odours of the active vegetation all 
around; they will help you to 
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conjure up many a vision of forest 
life. ‘An you like it,’ they will 
help you to people this verdant 
palace with Jaques and his com- 
panions railing against the outer 
world ; they will compel the trees 
to speak to you in their own tongue 
of everything the banished nobles 
said about such scenes. 

To all appearance you are as 
much shut out from London as if 
you were in Ardennes itself; only 
shall you be aware of its proximity, 
and such advantages as thereunto 
attach, when, through the blue 
wreaths of the curling smoke, you 
see Rosalind and Celia resting 
against the far-spreading and an- 
tique roots of yonder forest-king, 
with Touchstone keeping watch, 
and sagely moralising, perchance, 
on the flight of time. 

Then, and then only, perhaps, 
you will for an instant think of 
Trafalgar-square, and although glad 
that you are not just now hustling 
and fighting your way through the 
hot and dusty rooms of the Royal 
Academy, you will not be sorry to 
think theyare within reach, and that 
the remembrance of their contents 
aids youin your pleasant day-dream- 
ing on the wooded banks of Father 
Thames. 

And if we should wish yet fur- 
ther to extend our illusions, and 
summon before us phantoms from 
merry Sherwood, why, Maid Ma- 
rian, Little John, Friar Tuck, and 
the whole outlawed motley green- 
wood crew will start into existence 
if we but bend our steps across our 
pleasant Richmond Park, and shape 
our homeward course through the 
gate which bears the name, by 
some mysteriousassociation, of bold 
Robin Hood. 
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Book the Second. 


CHAPTER I. 
INSIGNIFICANT PEOPLE. 


From the time at which Mr. Eliot 
Foster accepted the charge im- 
posed upon him by Julia Peyton, 
his visits to Lane Cottage became 
more frequent. The strictness and 
conscientiousness of his character 
had prevented his ever neglecting 
the widow and child whom Fate 
had sent in his way, for whom he 
felt himself in some degree respon- 
sible ; but Mrs. Wood, though she 
inspired him with respect, and 
though he thoroughly believed her 
to be a very good woman, was dull 
and commonplace—a person whom 
Mr. Eliot Foster would have been 
perfectly satisfied to benefit by de- 
puty if the vicarious benefactor 
could have been found. But he 
took an interest in the disowned 
child for whom he had provided 
this safe, if humble, shelter; and a 
vague notion—originating he hardly 
knew how, but no doubt in his 
splenetic feeling towards Julia — 
arose in his mind with reference 
to the boy’s future. What if he 
observed him closely, found him 
promising in disposition and in 
ability, and adopted him? It 
would be a strange combination 
of destiny, that which should charge 
him with the care of, and provision 


for, Julia’s child—all unknown to 
her, undiscovered by her. He had 
many relations, but their kinship 
was distant, and he cared for none 
of them ; and though he would be 
just to them in the disposition of 
his property, there really was no 
reason, either in justice or other- 
wise, why he should not act upon 
such a wish, should it grow real and 
strong within him. This was an- 
other of the romantic ideas which 
occurred to Mr. Eliot Foster, and 
would have astonished that gentle- 
man’s friends considerably. As- 
suredly there was a very soft spot 
in the middle-aged solicitor’s heart, 
but as there was no corresponding 
morsel in his head, he did not give 
the smallest indication of his en- 
tertaining any sentiment in parti- 
cular towards the child, but paid 
the small stipend for his support 
with exemplary regularity. The 
little household at Lane Cottage 
kept in quiet the even tenor of 
its way; and the hard-working, 
painstaking, careful, proud-spirited, 
grim-natured widow did her duty 
by both the children well, if not 
eagerly—thoroughly, if not affec- 
tionately. She was hardly more 
demonstrative to her own child— 
though she loved her with a pain- 
fully solicitous affection, and suf- 
fered many silent agonies of appre- 
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hension for her future—than to the 
little stranger, who gave her a good 
deal of practical trouble, but no 
theoretical inquietude. Mrs. Wood 
was grateful in her cold way to 
Mr. Eliot Foster, who had done 
her many and consistent kind- 
nesses of a nature such as she 
would accept. They had never in- 
cluded the gift, and but rarely the 
loan, ofmoney. She had had much 
experience of poverty, but it had 
never beaten down her pride or 
conquered her self-respect, and she 
would not have been his debtor 
for any earthly consideration ex- 
cept her child’s needs. All that 
her dead husband’s cousin knew of 
Mrs. Wood made him respect her 
to a degree in which he had rarely 
extended that feeling towards wo- 
mankind ; but the feeling stopped 
there. She was an unbending, 
uninteresting woman, purpose-like, 
business-like, who would never have 
admitted brightness into her own, 
or added it to any other, life, but 
who possessed valuable qualities, 
and not a little delicacy of mind. 
She displayed the latter not com- 
mon endowment with respect to 
the boy who had been placed un- 
der her care. She was not, with 
all her business-like coldness of de- 
meanour, devoid of what is libel- 
lously described as ‘feminine’ curio- 
sity, but she kept it in check as 
regarded Henry Hurst. ‘ It is Mr. 
Foster’s business,’ she said to her- 
self, ‘and not mine; and ifhe does 
not choose to tell me anything be- 
yond what he has told me, I shall 
certainly not distress him by ques- 
tions.” So the situation was 
quietly accepted by all parties 
concerned, and the arrangement 
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worked well, though Mr. Eliot 
Foster never acted upon, and in 
no very long time discarded, his 
vaguely-formed scheme of adopt- 
ing the disowned child. He was 
no believer in inherited moral 
qualities. Holding education in all 
its meanings in much respect, he 
held that it could consttuct and 
modify, and even contradict and 
counteract ; and he did not watch 
the development of the child with 
any preconceived notions derived 
from his knowledge of the parents, 
who had both erred so fatally, 
though so differently. ‘Two facts 
concerning him impressed them- 
selves upon Mr. Eliot Foster very 
soon — Henry Hurst had a bad 
temper and a clear head; a com- 
bination which might, in the for- 
tuitous course of circumstances, 
prove useful to himself, but which 
could hardly fail to be detrimental 
to the peace of those brought into 
contact with him. The bad tem- 
per was earlier and more readily 
apparent than the clear head, but 
the latter was not be mistaken after 
a while. 

‘He is a very clever child,’ said 
Mr. Eliot Foster to Mrs. Wood 
one day when he had made his 
accustomed visit to Lane Cottage, 
and the two little companions had 
been dismissed to play while he 
examined Mrs. Wood’s accounts, a 
superfluous proceeding on which 
she always insisted. ‘Don’t you 
think so? He looks so intelligent, 
and speaks so sharply.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Wood, com- 
posedly resting her firmly-folded 
hands upon the table before her ; 
‘he is a clever child, but of a bad 
disposition. I never make up my 
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mind quickly, and I have taken 
time to come to that conclusion ; 
he is an ill-tempered child, and 
cruel in his ways. Iam glad he 
is not my Alice’s brother.’ 

‘Glad he is not your own son, 
you mean, I should think,’ said 
Mr. Eliot Foster. ‘A son can make 
a mother more unhappy than a 
brother can make a sister.’ 

‘Yes,’againassented Mrs. Wood ; 
‘but it does not so much matter for 
me as for Alice. She is a sensitive 
child, and will be a very sensitive 
woman, easily made to suffer.’ 

‘Do you mean,’ said Mr. Eliot 
Foster rather hastily, ‘ that you do 
not like to have the boy here; 
that he makes you uncomfortable 
and teazes your child? Because if 
so, pray let me make some other 
arrangement. What you say about 
the boy annoys me; I hoped he 
would prove a good little fellow ; 
but you must not suffer by him, 
you must not sacrifice yourself.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said Mrs. Wood, 
interrupting him; ‘I did not mean 
anything of the kind. I require 
the money you pay me for taking 
care of Henry Hurst to enable me 
to live, and if you remove him I 
should be forced to seek another 
boarder in his place; the child’s 
disposition makes no difference in 
my circumstances or in my duty. 
If you are satisfied with my care of 
him, I have no wish for his re- 
moval. I only tell you what I do 
because—remember, I am not pry- 
ing into your present or future in- 
tentions about the boy—you had 
better know what he promises to 
be: handsome, clever, and vicious.’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster looked serious, 
and remained silent for a few mi- 
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nutes ; he was thinking of the feel- 
ings which the child’s mother had 
expressed to him, of the repulsion 
with which he had filled her, and 
of the description she had once 
given him of her husband, this 
boy’s father. No two women in 
the world could be less alike in 
outward form, in mind, and in 
mode of speech than were Julia 
and Mrs. Wood; but it was a re- 
markable coincidence that they 
had both used the same words in 
speaking to Mr. Eliot Foster — 
‘handsome, clever, and vicious.’ 
To father and to son this phrase 
had been applied. The judgment 
passed upon the child might be 
rash, might be premature —time 
would tell ; the description of the 
father had been but too fully justi- 
fied by facts. 

‘I have no particular intentions 
about the boy,’ Mr. Eliot Foster said 
after a pause ; ‘and you must not 
keep him if you come to dislike do- 
ing so.’ Then they talked of other 
matters, and the subject dropped. 

Time went on with sure, impercep- 
tible speed, and the children grew 
and prospered under the dull but 
careful rule of thewidow. Mr. Eliot 
Foster made no sign, and had no 
sign made to him. He had a vague 
kind of acquaintance with the affairs 
and the doings ofthe Havilands ; but 
his interest in them was very mo- 
derate, and easily satisfied with the 
meagre and infrequent details con- 
veyed to him by his steadily faith- 
ful client, Frank Burdett. Time 
produced its invariable effect on 
his mind. The keen impression 
which the charge he had under- 
taken, and the conduct of the wo- 
man he had loved against his con- 
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science, his judgment, and his will 
—thus unconsciously resembling 
Hugh Gaynor, of whose existence 
he was ignorant—and had loved in 
vain, was fading away. The widow 
and the children had considerable 
interest for him; but the feeling 
had little reference to the boy’s 
story, and none to the romantic 
association which had once at- 
tached itself to him. Alice Wood 
found her way to the lawyer’s heart 
after a fashion which he hardly un- 
derstood. The little girl was beau- 
tiful beyond the ordinary beauty 
of pretty children, endowed with 
a fragile grace and a sweet pensive 
loveliness which might have made 
a less matter-of-fact mother than 
Mary Wood keenly unquiet—might 
have filled her with foreboding, and 
the agony of an inexplicable fear. 
The child, despite the plain home- 
liness of her cottage-home, and the 
humble surroundings and routine 
of her everyday life, was a perfect 
little lady; not in the fantastic self- 
ishness to which that term is some- 
times applied, but in the natural 
grace, observance, and considera- 
tion of her bearing, as well as in 
the delicate and refined exterior, 
in which no resemblance to her 
mother was to be traced. The 
little girl’s face—not rosy, and yet 
not pale with the pallor ofill-health, 
but with a transparent clearness of 
complexion—was mild and thought- 
ful, and her slight figure and gentle 
movements had all the limber, 
supple ease of childhood without 
its boisterousness. She was a child 
whom no one could have passed un- 
noticed, but whom no keen observer 
could have seen without perceiving 
that there was too much sensitive- 
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ness, too much fancy, too early a 
turn for reverie about her, to bode 
her good in the world, where life 
for one of her condition must, un- 
less under strangely exceptional 
circumstances, wear a very work-a- 
day and commonplace aspect. Be- 
tween Alice and her surroundings, 
incongruity existed which Mr. Eliot 
Foster did not fail to see, and it 
gave him pleasure to procure for 
her such small luxuries and indul- 
gences as her mother’s pride did 
not interfere to forbid her having. 
The little girl learned to love the 
grave kind gentleman next after 
her mother and the boy, who pre- 
sented as remarkable a contrast to 
her in appearance as in disposition. 
The period of early childhood, all-_ 
important as it is, presents but few 

salient features of interest in such 
a narrative as this; it suffices to 
note the fact that, as Alice Wood 
made progress in the regard of Mr. 
Eliot Foster, Henry Hurst retro- 
graded. He was a handsome boy, 
dark-eyed, dark-haired, dark-com- 
plexioned ; and though in time the 
lawyer ceased to trace in his fea- 
tures the resemblance to his father 
of which Julia Peyton had spoken 
with such strong disgust, his coun- 
tenance was none the more pleasing 
for the alteration. A physiognomist 
would have found nothing reassur- 
ing in the shifting, shallow eyes, 
and the thin, compressed, finely-cut 
lips—an artist little charm in the 
undeniable good looks, which had 
a certain cachet of vulgarity. He 
had fair abilities, and profited satis- 
factorily by the elementary instruc- 
tion, at the hands of Mrs. Wood, 
which he and Alice shared. The 
first taste the boy gave any evidence 
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of possessing was a taste for draw- 
ing, and the widow was quick and 
pleased at perceiving its indica- 
tions. Among several avocations 
adopted by the deceased Mr. Wood, 
and severally and successively aban- 
doned by him, in the course of 
his brief and remarkably-unlucky 
existence, that of a drawing-master 
had perhaps been, on the whole, 
the least complete failure, and his 
wife had taken some interest in his 
proceedings in that capacity. She 
was therefore able to recognise 
the boy’s taste, and it interested 
her. One day,—when she had 
been watching the two children, 
seated on the edge of the little 
grass-plat which bordered the nar- 
row approach to the cottage-door, 
the boy busily drawing something 
meant to represent a tree which 
adorned the waste land on the op- 
posite side of the road, and the 
girl sitting beside him, her small 
hands folded, her little figure per- 
fectly still, her attitude expressive of 
the absorbed attention and content 
one sometimes sees in children’s 
faces,— Mr. Eliot Foster arrived. 
After some general conversation, 
Mrs. Wood told the lawyer that 
Henry Hurst, who was not any- 
thing wonderful ‘at his lessons,’ 
would probably do well as an artist, 
and asked him what he wished the 
boy ‘to be.’ Mr. Eliot Foster re- 
plied that he had not thought of 
the matter; that discussion of it 
would be premature while Henry 
Hurst was so mere a child; but 
that if he continued to manifest 
taste and talent in that direction, 
there could be no objection to his 
pursuing an artist’s career. There 
would be a small sum of money 
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forthcoming to start him in life, 
‘enough to get him taught, and set 
him up in paint-pots and brushes,’ 
said the lawyer, whose comprehen- 
sion of the requirements of an artist 
was not extensive. Then they 
both smiled at the idea of seriously 
discussing the prospects of the 
child from the suggestion of his 
crude performances on his slate. 
It was a long time before the 
matter was again mooted, but in 
the discussion of that day was traced 
the vague outline of the disowned 
child’s future career. 

The business which had brought 
Mr. Eliot Foster to Lane Cottage 
on this day, was also destined to 
have considerable influence on the 
future of the widow and her daugh- 
ter. Among the lawyer's clients 
was a trustee of one of the nu- 
merous charitable institutions at 
Coventry. This gentleman had 
called upon Mr. Eliot Foster, 
and mentioned that the post of 
matron to this institution was va- 
cant. Upon inquiry into the emo- 
luments and duties of the position, 
the lawyer had conceived the no- 
tion that it would exactly suit Mrs. 
Wood, and that she would exactly 
suit it. Here would be a tranquil 
and secure home for her, a respect- 
able means of preserving the in- 
dependence which she prized so 
highly, and certain educational ad- 
vantages for her daughter. There 
was nothing in the duties of the 
position of a menial character; the 
post had always been filled by 
reduced gentlewomen; and the in- 
stitution was one which ranked 
high among things of the sort. 
Mr. Eliot Foster explained the 
matter fully to Mrs. Wood, and 
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told her that his client, being under 
obligations to him, personal as well 
as professional, would procure the 
post for her, should she, on con- 
sideration, let him know that she 
desired to accept the proposition. 
Mrs. Wood received the lawyer’s 
statement in her usual quiet way, 
and said she would think over it, 
and let Mr. Eliot Foster know. 
‘ But,’ she asked, ‘ what should be 
done, in case I made up my mind 
to go, about Henry Hurst ?” 

‘I have not thought about that,’ 
said Mr. Foster; ‘I ascertained 
that Alice might live with you—in 
fact, I should not have entertained 
the idea otherwise—and, by a small 
deduction from your salary, be ad- 
mitted to the educational advan- 
tages of the institution ; but I did 
not think about the boy. However, 
you must not consider him,—I can 
place him elsewhere.’ 

‘I should not like to part with 
him,’ said Mrs. Wood, which was 
quite a warm expression of feeling 
for her; ‘could you not send him 
to some school near where I shall 
be, if I take this place, and let me 
still have the charge of him to 
some extent ?—of course, without 
payment ; under any circumstances 
he would soon be beyond my 
power of instruction.’ 

‘ That is a capital idea,’ said Mr. 
Eliot Foster; ‘I will make in- 
quiries ; I shall see Mr. Ratliff to- 
morrow, and ascertain what can be 
done.’ 

The lawyer’s visit came to a 
close soon after this, and Mrs. 
Wood was left to think over the 


proposition made to her. Even 


on the surface it was a sufficiently- 
important one, involving a total 
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change in her life, the assumption 
of new duties, and the formation 
of new ties. She shrunk from the 
step, in some respects; being a 
woman who liked solitude and ob- 
jected to change and strange faces; 
but the interests of her child pre- 
vailed with her. ‘I shall be able 
to make friends for Alice, and I 
cannot do that here,’ she thought ; 
‘to make a home for her, to give 
her decent companionship, and to 
secure a humble but certain future 
for her when I shall be gone.’ 

Mrs. Wood was not destined to 
know the full importance of the 
decision at which she arrived, to 
understand that she had lent a 
helping hand to the structure Fate 
was rearing, when she signified to 
Mr. Eliot Foster that she had 
made up her mind, and gratefully 
accepted his offer. 


Alice Wood and Henry Hurst 
entered with the pleasure which 
any novelty brings to children into 
the preparations for their depar- 
ture from the cottage, which was 
the only home they could remem- 
ber. They had but an imperfect 
notion of the approaching separa- 
tion, and to the boy the idea did 
not convey anything terrible. The 
preliminaries were not numerous 
or complicated. Mr. Eliot Foster 
signified his approbation of Mrs. 
Wood’s decision, and informed her 
that he had made inquiries, and 
found that there was a school of 
the moderate pretensions to which 
alone he should aspire for Henry 
Hurst, in the vicinity of Coventry. 
‘I can procure him a sound prac- 
tical education, I am told, at Mr. 
Copson’s at Beckthorpe, and he 
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will be only a mile or so away 
from you.’ Mrs. Wood did not 
enlighten the boy as to the arrange- 
ments which had been made con- 
cerning him,—it would be time 
enough, she thought, when they 
reached Coventry, where Mr. Eliot 
Foster had asked his friend to 
secure a lodging for the little party 
in the first instance. 

It had occasionally occurred to 
Mr. Eliot Foster that there was 
just the possibility of risk in the 
proximity of the Burdetts’ residence 
to Lane Cottage. Mrs. Haviland 
might, in process of time, and the 
success of her plan for amicable 
family relations, come to her sister- 
in-law’s house, and might, in her 
drives or walks, see the child she 
had banished. ‘Suppose she did, 
and betrayed herself? Mr. Eliot 
Foster thought, and then smiled 
at himself for conceiving the possi- 
bility of Julia’s betraying herself. 
He heard nothing of her directly, 
and but little indirectly, when 
Frank Burdett occasionally visited 
him, intent partly on business and 
partly on gossip, in which Mr. 
Burdett, who affected to despise 
such an occupation immensely 
when indulged in by women, was 
an adept. But Frank had never 
brought him the particular bit of 
news which he had sometimes fan- 
cied might produce a contretemps, 
and of late he had seen very little 
of him. The time which had 
elapsed since Frank Burdett had 
formed a certain suspicion respect- 
ing the former state of Mr. Eliot 
Foster’s affections, to which that 
wary solicitor was wholly uncon- 
scious of having furnished him with 
a clue, had not been uneventful in 
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the Burdett household. Society, 
the world, had experienced a heavy 
loss, for which, strange to say, 
society and the world did not ap- 
pear to be wholly inconsolable. 
A Haviland had departed this life, 
and it is to be hoped found the 
other good enough, and sufficiently 
appreciative. Frank Burdett was 
a widower—a state of things in 
which he at first found it very diffi- 
cult to believe, and to which he after- 
wards found it unaccountable that 
he was so easily reconciled. He 
had uneasy misgivings about him- 
self. Had he been a great brute, 
a horrid unfeeling fellow, unworthy 
of any woman, not to say of the 
incomparable Selina, all this time, 
without knowing it? Of course, he 
was very sorry, and all that; and a 
widower is a lonely, miserable, 
poor devil always, even supposing 
he is not the widower of a Havi- 
land ; but still he did get on, he 
did really, ‘a deuced deal too well, 
and I ought to be ashamed of my- 
self, the penitent Frank would 
admit to himself with remorse, 
which in its turn was only too 


transient, after he had emerged 
from his seclusion de rigueur, 


and found things in general un- 
deniably pleasant. He was very 
glad when sufficient time had 
gone over after his sad _ bereave- 
ment to set his mind at rest with 
regard to the unequivocal cheer- 
fulness of his demeanour, for he 
really could not be doleful. <A per- 
fect Macchiavel in the vanished 
days of his domestic bliss—it is 
surprising what a tendency to make 
one tricky and insincere the house- 
hold society of very superior people 
has—Frank Burdett lost the faculty 
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of feigning when Selina was ‘ re- 
moved,’ as the Havilands, who ob- 
jected to death, and slurred over 
all mention of it as much as possi- 
ble, designated the occurrence. 
That Selina was mourned as much 
and as long as a Haviland ought 
to be mourned by Havilands,‘none 
but ill-regulated minds could pos- 
sibly doubt; but they had got it 
pretty comfortably over before the 
widower returned from the conti- 
nental tour which had been unani- 
mously prescribed asthe bestmeans, 
combined with time, to ‘ restore 
him.’ The combination had not 
only restored him, but rendered 
him a more ‘ pleasant fellow’ than 
he had ever been. Whether the 
security that nothing could restore 
Selina had anything to do with the 
happy result, was a question be- 
tween Frank and his conscience ; 
and he simply did not ask it. Mrs. 
Burdett had died a few days after 
the birth of a daughter, and in 
consequence, some ignorant per- 
sons affirmed, of her practical ad- 
herence to certain ideas prevalent 
among the Havilands, and not en- 
forced by the Faculty of Medicine. 
‘It’s no use talking to her about 
herself; indeed it’s no use,’ Frank 
Burdett had said when the doctor 
had appealed to him; ‘if you knew 
what the Havilands are you wouldn’t 
try.’ 

‘But Ido know what the Havi- 
lands are,’ was the answer; ‘ and I 
really must try.’ 

The rash man did try, and failed. 
Selina had her own way about her 
food, her drink, and her ‘sitting-up,’ 
and Selinadied ; a consistent ending 
of a consistent life. ‘It’s a good 
thing she did not live another 
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week,’ was the mental comment of 
the doctor; ‘or the child would 
have gone too.’ But the child, a 
pretty baby, whose name was Ma- 
deline, stayed, and found great 
favour in the sight of Stephen and 
Julia Haviland, who had not taken 
much notice of Selina’s elder chil- 
dren. When it was decreed that 
Frank was to go away to foreign 
climes, and be ‘ restored,’ the child 
and her nurse were taken to Meri- 
ton, and after his return, as time 
went on, it became an understood 
thing that the little Madeline was 
to remain there. ‘Stephen and I 
wish it,’ Julia had said to Frank, 
who had never wavered from the 
allegiance into which she had at 
the first fascinated him; ‘and our 
mother wishes it. She is very fond 
of the child, and it grows more and 
more difficult to amuse and interest 
her.’ 

‘She does not mind the others 
much,’ said Frank. 

‘No, she likes to have little 
Madeline all to herself. And she 
is a nice child, Frank,’—and 
here Julia smiled significantly,— 
‘which is odd, considering how 
much less of a Haviland she is 
than the others.’ 

‘Isn’t it odd? replied Frank, 
with a suspicious artlessness ; ‘ poor 
Selina said, when the baby was 
three days old, “ She’s not the least 
like a Haviland; quite a plain, 
commonplace child; in fact, a per- 
fect Burdett.” 

‘ Let us hope she may improve,’ 
said Julia, who longed to ask him 
how he dared to mention even a 
dead-and-gone Haviland as ‘ poor;’ 
but was restrained by good taste. 
So, with very few more words, the 
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matter wasarranged, and Frank soon 
began to experience much satisfac- 
tion from the sort of vested interest 
which he thus acquired at Meriton. 
Mesdames Marsh and Fanshaw 
made many objections to each 
other to this disposition of ‘ dear 
Selina’s precious legacy to them 
all” by which fancy name they 
designated little Madeline. It is 
needless to recapitulate these ob- 
jections, but opportune to remark 
upon the advantage of belonging 
to a faultless family. Had they 
been any but Havilands—Burdetts, 
for instance—these ladies might 
have been suspected of regarding 
the ‘ precious legacy’ with envious 
eyes, as likely to avert from Marsh 
and Fanshaw channels an undue 
proportion of the childless Ste- 
phen’s considerable and increasing 
wealth. 

Of all these events Mr. Eliot 
Foster had been made aware, in 
outline, by Mr. Burdett, and the 
only point in the narrative upon 
which he had bestowed much 
thought was that of Julia Havi- 
land’s affection for the child. ‘I 
don’t understand her thoroughly,’ 
he thought; ‘I suppose I never 
should understand her, or any 
woman, thoroughly. I should have 
imagined the very sight of any 
child would be intolerable to her. 
It is inexplicable; but I suppose 
the “liking” she talked about feeling 
for her rich husband has subsided, 
and even her vain, strong, selfish 
nature feels the absolute need of 
some disinterested human interest 
in her life; and she has debarred 
herself from the true and natural 
one. Yes,—and Mr. Eliot Foster 
nodded his head emphatically at 
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the conclusion of the mental pause 
—‘ that’s it, that explains it.’ 

Only one circumstance worthy 
of record took place before the 
removal of Mrs. Wood, Alice, and 
Henry Hurst from Lane Cottage, 
and this was the manner of it. 
The flitting was to take place in 
the early autumn, and the weather 
was extremely fine. The children, 
who had been granted on one 
occasion, when their absence much 
facilitated the operations of Mrs. 
Wood, the boon of a ‘whole holi- 
day,’ had set off to enjoy it in 
Epping Forest. Early in the after- 
noon their rambles brought them 
to certain wide, shady, cross-roads, 
branching off from a smooth, cir- 
cular village-green, on one side of 
which stood an old - fashioned, 
prosperous, comfortable ‘ coaching’ 
inn. At the inn-door was a hand- 
some open carriage, at which the 
children gazed with great delight, 
attracted particularly by the im- 
patient horses, who tossed their 
heads, and champed their bits, 
‘like Pharaoh at the Red Sea,’ as 
Alice remarked, in reference to the 
book of Bible pictures whence her 
chief ideas of art and, indeed, 
nature were derived. The carriage 
contained two ladies and a child, 
and as Henry Hurst and Alice 
Wood crept into the open space, 
through a hedge of holm oak, the 
attention of the elder lady was 
caught by the little girl’s beautiful, 
pensive face, and the timid, elegant 
attitude in which she stood, with 
her straw hat, full of autumnal wild 
flowers, held loosely in her hand 
by its broad yellow strings. As 
the lady looked steadily at Alice, 
taking little heed of the sturdy 
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figure and bronzed dark face of the 
boy by her side, the child was 
gazing with wondering pleasure at 
a little girl who occupied the front 
seat of the carriage. She was a 
beautiful child, younger by three 
or four years than Alice, a nut- 
brown lassie, with carefully-curled 
ringlets and rosy cheeks, with 
dark-brown sparkling eyes and 
animated countenance, and as she 
sat swaying herself back and for- 
wards, as she feigned to lull to 
sleep a large wax doll which she 
held tightly clasped to the bosom 
of her richly-embroidered white 
pelisse, she presented a true pic- 
ture, which the other little girl in- 
stinctively felt, of happy, pro- 
sperous, petted childhood. Their 
eyes met in a moment, and the 
brown girl nodded to the fair one, 
and with a pretty, pardonable tri- 
umph, held up her doll. Alice 
started a step forward, her face 
glowing, her lips parted; but the 
boy, who had been glowering at 
the occupants of the carriage with 
an expression of mingled admira- 
tion and envy, pulled her back 
behind the sheltering hedge, and 
said angrily, ‘Come away! They’re 
ladies ; they don’t want ws/’ The 
next moment a footman came out 
of the inn, placed a parcel, for 
which he had been sent to inquire, 
in the carriage, and mounted the 
box ; and then the impatient horses 
carried the ladies and the child 
rapidly out of sight. 

During this brief scene, the 
younger of the two ladies had been 
wholly unobservant of what was 
passing. Leaning back in her car- 
riage, with her accustomed grace, 
but more than her usual listlessness, 
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her dark eyes gazing out upon the 
horizon, and her hands folded, 
Julia Haviland had been quite un- 
conscious of the children’s presence 
in her vicinity. As they drove away 
from the inn-door, her companion, 
who was Mrs. Fanshaw, said to her, 
‘Did you remark those children’s 
faces ?” 

‘No,’ said Julia absently; ‘what 
children ? 

‘They were close to the inn, 
just by the hedge—a boy and girl.’ 

‘ And I showed the little girl my 
Rosalie,’ said Madeline Burdett, 
hugging her doll. 

‘Pretty children, were they?’ said 
Julia. ‘I did not notice them.’ 

‘Quite lovely, said Mrs. Fan- 
shaw; ‘really picturesque. It is 
extraordinary what handsome faces 
one sometimes sees among insigni- 
ficant people.’ 





CHAPTER II. 
IN THE CITY OF THE THREE SPIRES. 


Tue home in the old city of 
Coventry in which Alice Wood 
passed the years which concluded 
her childhood, and ushered her in- 
to the enchanted realm of girlhood, 
is but little altered since her slight 
figure and pensive beautiful face 
used to be seen by the passers-by, 
as she moved through the long 
grass which grows upon the dis- 
interred ruins of the ancient church 
of St. John. In an angle of the 
great square of which the church 
of the Holy Trinity, with its splen- 
did spire, forms one side—close by 





the tranquil, sunny, shady ‘ God’s 
acre,’ where the acacia and the 
yew, the aspen and the ash, blend 
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into a wonderful combination of 
form and colour, where the breeze 
and the birds make mysterious 
ever-sounding . music, and every 
shadow flung upon the grass above 
the silent sleepers is the reflection 
of some bit of architecture ma- 
jestic in beauty and antiquity— 
still stands the house to which the 
widow and her child came. A 
quaint house, with peaks and 
gables and cloisters stretching out 
above and behind the ruins of the 
colossal pillars beneath; a house 
which harmonises with the ancient 
memories of the place, and shares 
its peaceful, sunny brightness; a 
house within sight of which is no 
mean or sordid object, to which 
the hum and stir of common life 
come rarely and remotely, into 
whose walls are built the cunningly- 
sculptured stones of the ancient 
dwelling of the great Knights Hos- 
pitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, 
whose turret-chambersare fashioned 
in the tower whence the pilgrim- 
warriors from Palestine refreshed 
their desert-weary eyes with the gor- 
geous woodland beauty of Warwick- 
shire. It was a congenial home for 
the young girl, for youth was not 
wanting there. The school, for such 
it was, was tenanted by thirty young 
girls of respectable parentage, who 
were maintained and educated for a 
certain number of years. The sys- 
tem of the institution was liberal, 
admitting nothing squalid or pau- 
perlike, none of the dreadful soul- 
grinding, body-degrading harshness 
and formality which render some 
of the best-meant so-called charities 
painful to see in these days. The 
costume to which the Blue-gown 
girls were restricted was pretty 
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though quaint, and the bright-blue 
dresses, white aprons and capes, and 
brightly - polished buckled shoes, 
were not discordant with the youth- 
fulness of all, and the good looks 
ofa few. Mrs. Wood settled down 
soon and satisfactorily to the duties 
of her position, and her new home 
afforded Alice much delight, quali- 
fied only by the pain of the separa- 
tion from Henry Hurst. There 
was little incident in the young 
girl’s life during the tranquil years 
in which she dwelt in the ancient 
City of the Three Spires; but the 
formation of her character, the de- 
velopment of her mind, went on 
with steady, though almost un- 
marked, progress. No one could 
have told that her mother knew 
she was beautiful and good, angelic 
in her innocence, and rarely pure 
and poetic in her tastes. No one 
could have discerned the intense 
and absorbing devotion with which 
the cold, reserved woman regarded 
heronlychild, who had observed the 
calm, impartial manner in which 
she bore herself to Alice, in com- 
mon with her other charges. But 
Alice knew it, and there was per- 
fect union between the mother and 
child in their quiet life. Perfect 
union, but only little companion- 
ship; there was no room for that. 
The mother could not enter the 
world of imagination, of faith, of 
dreams, in which the child lived, 
and she knew it; but the know- 
ledge did not part them. To her, 
the house they lived in, and the 
surroundings, were pleasant things 
materially—clean, commodious, 
quiet, respectable—and her occu- 
pation congenial ; she liked its re- 
sponsibilities, she highly prized the 
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independence it secured. But 
though she knew that Alice liked 
these things too, and grew each 
year more happy, though more 
thoughtful, she had no notion of 
the world of association, of reverie, 
of delight, which the girl conjured 
up for herself; she had, happily for 
her, no prescience of the baseless 
fabric which was her child’s mental 
palace-home ; no instinctive dread 
of the realities which might be in 
the dispensation of the future for 
this most lovely and innocent, most 
credulous and pure, of God’s crea- 
tures. What harm could come to 
her Alice? the widow would think. 
Though she had known much sor- 
row, Mrs. Wood was strangely igno- 
rant of the world; and she argued 
that Alice was liked by everyone, 
though not quite understood—and 
when she should be left alone, the 
trustees would appoint her to fill her 
mother’s place. No misgiving, no 
comprehension of the truth so hard 
for all mothers to learn, that their 
children are only theirs for a very 
little time, and of their destiny they 
are but spectators, helpless and 
amazed, came to this woman, other- 
wise as sensible and reasonable as 
she was commonplace and indus- 
trious. She, too, had her dream. 
But to Alice life was a poem, and 
the surroundings of her home en- 
chanted places. She had access 
to old books, and while yet a child 
she loved them, and made com- 
panions of them. In her turret- 
chamber she passed many hours of 
delightful reverie, in which the past 
days came again, the present van- 
ished, and all that was beautiful, 
romantic, and chivalrous in the 
medizeval times lived for her vivid 
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and active fancy. When the even- 
ing sun glinted upon the window, 
deep set in the massive wall, and 
the shadows flickered on the grass, 
she would sit with her golden head 
resting on her arm, as it lay on the 
carved -stone window-ledge, and 
trace wondrous legends in the glo- 
rious stone records of the ancient 
church. For her the warriormonks 
trod with mailed feet the cloisters, 
where grass and ferns were growing ; 
processions of knights and ladies 
went up into the solemn aisles of 
St. Michael, supreme among the 
churches, as the great archangel 
among the saints; and in the peal- 
ing of the organ, the story of the 
spires, angel-crowned, and rich with 
the sublime fancies of the artist- 
workmen of the past, repeated itself 
in music. In the summer, the girl 
would seek the shade of the old 
cloisters, and pore over the half- 
effaced inscriptions on the muti- 
lated, deserted tombs, until she 
became quite an adept in such de- 
cipherment; and in her fancy would 
remould the historic dust, and mar- 
shal the ancient dead among the 
ranks of her pageant of romance. 
Every ancient nook in the old city 
was familiar to her, and the busy 
people knew her well, as she passed 
on her quiet way among them, and 
betook herself to some familiar and 
favourite spot, there to study the 
books in which she found the ma- 
terial for her dreams. The ideal 
world in which the girl lived was 
a pure and holy region, peopled by 
heroes, brave, gentle, generous, the 
chivalrous gentlemen of the old 
chronicles, redressors of wrong, 
and devout as they were devoted ; 
the women who dwelt in it were 
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the staid and saintly matrons of 
the records on the tombs, or the 
musing maidens of the troublous 
times, who, 


‘Still bending o’er their ’broidered 
flowers, 
With spirit far away,’ 


embodied the faith, the constancy, 
and the patient suffering which 
seem to have made up the medi- 
eval ideal of a woman’s existence. 
No evil or hurtful thing had any 
place in the dream-kingdom of 
this girl, who as a child had be- 
lieved firmly in fairies, and many 
a time wearied her blue eyes in 
the moonlight, trying to see the 
‘good people.’ Hers was an in- 
nocent and beautiful, and not by 
any means a useless, life. Alice 
did her appointed tasks punctually 
and well, and in her dreamy, un- 
sophisticated nature selfishness 
had no place. Bettveen her and 
the girls under her mother’s care 
there was some companionship, 
but no camaraderie, and they felt, 
without either enmity or envy, that 
there was something which set 
her. apart from them all, something 
more than her pale, clear, alabaster- 
like face, her blue eyes with their 
distant yearning look, her delicate 
limbs, and her golden hair. She 
would try at times to talk to 
them of the fancies that were in 
her ; as, for instance, when a bevy 
of the girls would be permitted to 
wander with her on the beautiful 
commons lying beyond the town, 
and feast their eyes upon the 
woods of Stitchall and Whitley. 
But she did not find the attempt 
very successful; they cared little 
for Dugdale, and were not to be 
VOL, II, 
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aroused to enthusiasm by the fact 
that they might follow his foot- 
steps along the windings of the 
Sherborne. They had not much 
respect for Shakespeare ; and the 
mention of King Charles, which 
Alice could not suppress, when 
they rested under the elm which 
had stretched its giant branches 
over the tent of the insulted sove- 
reign, when the ancient city dis- 
honoured herself by disowning 
him, had a distasteful reminder 
of a ‘history-lesson’ in it, and 
manifestly bored them. So, in 
her few and simple pleasures— 
those of the imagination—Alice 
Wood was very much alone. She 
was by no means a mere dreamer, 
but the peaceful ordering of her 
life gave her a good deal of time 
for the sort of reading and the 
strain of thought she preferred, 
and gave to her character its sa- 
lient features. She had no tech- 
nical knowledge of art, but her 
sense of beauty was keen, her en- 
joyment of it was intense. She 
had the soul, but not the faculty, 
of an artist; and her best-beloved 
companion—he who had been her 
playmate in childhood, who was 
to be her idol in girlhood, and 
her fate in womanhood—had the 
faculty of an artist without the 
soul. Alice Wood loved nature ; 
Henry Hurst admired it. In 
him the sentiment never went be- 
yond a semi-sensuous pleasure in 
form and colouring; in her it was 
intense, solemn, and devotional. 
‘The angels of God dwell in the 
leaves of every oak in the forests 
of Derry,’ sang the exiled apostle 
of Iona; and even so were the 
splendid woodlands peopled to the 
zz 
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pure fancy of Alice. Amid the 
temples of the trees her soul wor- 
shipped and rejoiced ; and ‘ better 
than all poems’ would have been 
the language of her heart if it could 
have been spoken ; ‘ better than all 
poems’ the revelations of her pale 
sweet face as she gazed upon the 
woodlands, to anyone capable of 
interpreting them. That the world 
which contained those trees and 
those churches could be anything 
but good as well as beautiful, never 
occurred to Alice. ‘I love the 
churches,’ she said to Henry Hurst 
one day, ‘ because they are always 
the same, even as God is; and the 
trees, because they vary like our- 
I love them when the 
first shoots come in the spring and 


selves. 


the green leaves in the summer, 
when they wear the brown and gold 
of the autumn, and when the stems 
and branches are bare in the win- 
ter, when they let the moonbeams 
through, or are softly laden with 
the snow.’ 

‘TI will draw four portraits of one 
of your particular pets, Alice, if 
you will select it; or I suppose I 
ought to say him,’ said her com- 
panion jestingly, but in a tone of 
warm admiration ; and Alice was 
delighted, and felt assured that 
these would be the very best and 
most immortal of pictures. For the 
girl loved him dearly, devotedly 

absorbingly loved him after her 
fashion, and Ze loved her after Ais. 

* * * * 

The growth of the feeling which 
had replaced the camaraderie of 
their childhood, between the boy 
and girl, had passed quite unnoticed 
by Alice’s mother, while it was per- 
fectly well known to the girls under 
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Mrs. Wood's care, and to Henry 
Hurst’s associates. They met, as 
a rule, weekly, when the boy would 
pass the whole of Sunday with his 
friends ; but as Henry grew older 
and had more liberty accorded him, 
they were together much more fre- 
quently. The mother’s uncon- 
sciousness was not the result of any 
concealment on Alice’s part, but 
simply of her own inaptitude to 
perceive anything with which she 
had so little sympathy as the hopes 
and fancies of‘young love. There 
was one person, beside, who knew 
Henry Hurst well, and took a warm 
interest in him, and who did not 
know that a feeling likely to in- 
fluence their future lives had sprung 
up between the.two childish com- 
panions. This person was the Rev. 
Hugh Gaynor, the curate of Beck- 
thorpe, a clergyman who had come 
to the place young, and was likely 
to all appearance to remain there 
till he became old. It suited Hugh 
admirably. The people about were 
poor and ignorant, and in many 
ways oppressed ; but they lacked 
the peculiar characteristic brutality 
which he had met with elsewhere 
and was unable to endure, and he 
had found out early in the experi- 
ment that he should probably do a 
great deal of good among them. 
The rector was non-resident ; he 
was a gentleman of refined tastes, 
and preferred continental life ; and 
having a delicate, sentimental ex 
pression of countenance, and an 
accommodating doctor, he was per- 
mitted to indulge his inclinations 
without being interfered with or 
‘bothered’ by his bishop. The 
parsonage-house was let for a sum 
which materially assisted the rector 
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to live in ‘foreign parts,’ after the 
fashion which he considered good 
for his health and due to his posi- 
tion in society ; and Hugh Gaynor 
lived in a pretty house on the con- 
fines of the parish, completely em- 
bowered in trees, but which com- 
manded a fine open prospect of an 
extensive common, with its rich 
boundary of noble elms, the ‘weed 
of Warwickshire.’ 

The school at Henry 
Hurst was educated was not far 
from Hugh Gaynor’s house, and 
the curate took a lively and prac- 
tical interest in its inmates, and, 
after a time, in this boy in particu- 
lar, of whom he had soon heard 
all the§ was to know. The for- 
lornnesS of the story touched 
Hugh’s kind heart, and hurt his 
sensitive conscience. There must 
be a great wrong done somewhere, 
or this. could not be. Very ten- 
derly and considerately he ques- 
tioned Henry Hurst; and when 
he had learned all he had to tell 
him, he felt for him more keenly 
and more kindly than before. No 
one in the world to care for the 
lad but one poor feeble woman, 
herself a dependent, and this Lon- 
don lawyer, this Mr. Eliot Fos- 
ter, who never came to see him, 
sent for him, or apparently did 
anything except pay his school- 


which 


bills, and make him a moderate 
This 


was a desolate state of things, and 


allowance of pocket-money. 


Hugh Gaynor, who knew it would 
not be in his power permanently 
to remedy it, tried to improve it. 
He discovered the boy’s taste and 
talent for drawing and painting, and 
being quite ignorant of art himself, 
rather over-estimated them, and 
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procured him instruction at his 
own expense. He easily obtained 
permission for Henry to be much 
with him, and he took infinite 
pains to cultivate his mind. In 
this he succeeded ; but Hugh Gay- 
nor was of an unsuspicious, guile- 
less nature, and he had no idea 
that in the boy’s case there ex- 
isted so great a discrepancy be- 
tween the intellectual and the 
moral nature. He saw that Henry 
Hurst received all the instruction 
which he gave him with avidity, 
and he had no suspicion that the 
religious teaching which it included 
was sifted from the mass by this 
young, embittered mind, and re- 
jected with scornful incredulity. 
‘Let those who know what it 
means to have a father, talk about 
the fatherhood of God,’ Henry 
Hurst would think; ‘I don’t be- 
lieve it.’ Nor did he, or believe 
anything except that he was the 
victim of injustice, and that the 
wisest man was the most selfish, 
the wariest and most persistent in 


the pursuit of his own interests, 
the least affected by the feelings, 


cares, and the misfortunes of 
Hugh Gaynor 
never found this out; he never 
knew that the boy’s heart was 
quite unsoftened by his kindness, 
his generosity, his solicitude; he 
never knew that a hard-to-be-dis- 


the 


his fellow-men. 


guised impatience was the senti- 
ment with which he listened when 
the zealous and consistent minister 
of God spoke to him of his eternal 
interests ; or, as Henry Hurst men 
tally described it, ‘talked shop.’ 
Hypocrisy was not among the 
forms of human wickedness with 
which Hugh Gaynor was well ac- 
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quainted. Rough and bold crimes, 
and the squalid vices, the stultified 
consciences, the contented igno- 
rance of the poor, were all known 
to him, and he was accustomed to 
dealing with them; but the work- 
ings of this boy’s mind he did not 
comprehend, and it gave Henry 
Hurst a cynical satisfaction to 
know how completely Hugh Gay- 
nor was deceived. He would have 
been well pleased if he could have 
believed that his friend talked to 
him merely professionally, mere 
formula without faith. But he 
could not persuade himself that 
that pleasure was within his reach ; 
he was not a fool, and without 
being one he could not have 
doubted Hugh Gaynor. His life 
was too complete and enduring 
an answer to any such doubt. So, 
being debarred from believing him 
insincere, Henry Hurst set the 
curate down as silly. 

The time was drawing near when 
Henry Hurst’s occupation in life 
must be decided upon. His com- 
munications with Mr. Eliot Foster 
had been few and curt; but the 
lawyer had been made aware that 
Henry had a decided aversion to 
any kind of trade or business, and 
a decided predilection for the pro- 
fession of an artist. He had al- 
ready, through the influence of 
Hugh Gaynor, obtained some em- 
ployment in the humbler branches 
of art, such as designing patterns 
and decorations, and executing 
small landscape-paintings, which 
were much ‘talked of’ locally, 
and of which not only Alice felt 
very proud, but her mother also, 
for was not the boy fulfilling her 
prediction ? 
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Several years had passed away 
while the few events indicated here 
were taking place. The pretty 
children, whose beauty had at- 
tracted the condescending notice 
of Mrs. Fanshaw, were now respec- 
tively a lovely girl and a handsome 
boy, on the verge of manhood, 
looking older than he really was, 
and with premature hardness and 
decision of character, who ‘still 
realised to the full the description 
of his childhood—-that he had a 
clear head and a bad temper. 

The last days of Henry Hurst’s 
residence at the Beckthorpe school 
had arrived, when one morning 
he received a short letter from Mr. 
Eliot Foster, in which he expressed 
a wish that Henry should proceed 
to London on a certain day, and 
present himself at Gray’s Inn. He 
took the letter at once to Hugh 
Gaynor, who congratulated him on 
the evident probability of his now 
being started in life according to 
his own wish, and hinted that he 
thought it likely he might now 
learn something respecting his 
parents. ‘It is possible the secret 
may only have been maintained 
until you shall have arrived at 
years of discretion, Henry,’ Hugh 
Gaynor said to him. ‘If you are 
to hear it now, you must have 
courage, you know, for it may be 
very painful.’ 

The warning produced no effect 
on Henry Hurst; he had a fixed 
idea that he was unjustly debarred 
from a wealthy and luxurious place 
in the world, and the only feelings 
aroused by the hope that a solution 
of the long-maintained mystery was 
possible were curiosity and vindic- 
tiveness. 
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The same afternoon, Henry 
Hurst went to Coventry, and com- 
municated the contents of Mr. 
Eliot Foster’s letter to Mrs. Wood. 
She was prepared to learn them, 
having also heard from the lawyer. 
She dismissed him, after a short 
interview, saying she was busy, and 
he might go and find Alice. He 
immediately availed himself of the 
permission, and did find her, seated, 
with her book and her work-basket, 
in a corner of the churchyard, at 
the foot of a fine ash-tree, whose 
towering branches formed shim- 
mering arches far above her head, 
through which the varying lights 
played upon her golden hair. As 
Henry Hurst approached, his foot- 
steps unheard upon the soft bright 
grass, the picture struck his keen 
artistic sense as very beautiful : 
the silent beauty of the spot, with 
its splendid surroundings of grand 
architecture, and its adornment of 
noble trees ; the gray tombs and 
the little garden-graves, where slept 
the immemorial dead, and ‘the 
babe who did but yesterday sus- 
pire; and the motionless figure of 
the girl, who contrasted, in her 
gentle young beauty, with the ‘cold 
obstruction’ of death, and yet, in 
her quiet pensive grace, harmonised 
so perfectly with the scene. He 
stood still and looked at her fair 
face, with its downcast eyes and 
long lashes, its delicate colouring 
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and sweet solemn expression, and 
for a little felt the full influence— 
softening, purifying, and elevating 
—of her innocent loveliness. The 
next movement aroused her atten- 
tion; she looked up and saw him, 
and before she could rise, he was 
by her side, and had seated himself 
on the grass. 

‘And so you are really going 
to-morrow,’ Alice said, after a long 
pause which had ensued on his 
telling her all the contents of Mr. 
Eliot Foster’s letter, and all his 
own plans and hopes connected 
with it. ‘When are you coming 
back ?” 

‘How can I tell? said Henry. 
‘I don’t know what he may want 
me to do, and of course I must do 
what I’m told—at first, at any rate. 
But I will come as soon as I can, 
Alice, my darling ; and then I shall 
know what there is before me in 
life, and when I can come for you 
and tell you we are never to part 
again.’ 

The beautiful colour deepened 
in the girl’s face, and the light 
brightened in her eyes; and the 
two sat, with the emblems of death 
around them, close by the dwell- 
ings of the dead, hand-in-hand, and 
talked with all the lofty presumption 
and delicious enthusiasm of their 
glorious youth, of love and life, as 
though they two held, alone among 
mankind, the patent of immortality. 











Despite the somewhat respectable 
authority of John Milton to the 
contrary, I avow the oracles are 
not dumb. The ‘hideous hum’ 
runs through Verdi Cottage ; the 
‘hollow shriek’ startles the echoes 
of my breakfast-room ; the trees in 
my garden, like those at Delos, 
whisper faint responses ; and with- 
out any slaughter of rams, appeals 
to Amphictyonic councils, rich 
gifts to the gods, or tubbing in 
the clear Parnassian Castalis, the 
future casts aside its mantle of 
midnight. 

It is true the Pythia has walked 
off with her tripod on her back, 
and her wealth of golden hair done 
up in a coquettish and most be- 
coming chignon; but the partner 
of my joys, and more frequent 
woes, has taken her place. Am- 
brosia the dewy-eyed, and her 
six sweet sisters, have given place 
to an Amphiaraus in the shape of 
my daughters, who with anxious 
faces and palpitating hearts look 
forward into the twilight, and clasp 
in their trembling hands a richly- 
bound, gilt-edged, sixpenny ‘ Reya/ 
Dream-Book, found in the ark of 
a late celebrated wizard,’ and pub- 
lished by an enterprising individual 
who expresses his opinion that ‘ the 
science of Oneirology, the more 
it is studied the more it is appre- 
ciated, and found worthy of hold- 
ing even a more exalted position 
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sciences 
than the one it at present occu- 


amongst the arts and 
pies.’ To such an extent have 
my wife and daughters placed 
their faith in the mischief-making 
little volume, that it depends en- 
tirely upon the ‘old dreamer,’ its 
author, whether or not the break- 
fast shall remain untasted. Are 
the interpretations favourable, 
then Maude and Emma make a 
hearty meal, and their musical 
laughter ripples through the room, 
preparing me for the grim looks 
of the world, and helping me to 
digest my morsel of toast. Are 
they unfavourable, the marma- 
lade at once becomes detestable 
and the egg terrible to contem- 
plate. Little Maude comes down, 
and at once says she has been 
dreaming that she was cold. De- 
spite my assurance that it simply 
means ‘more blankets,’ her mam- 
ma refers to the hated volume, and 
looks pityingly at her daughter 
when she reads that the wizard’s 
interpretation is ‘ unrequited love ; 
and of course the Madonna face, 
in its pale pleading beauty, is at 
once clouded. This little episode 
over, my wife startles me by say- 
ing ‘James,’ a name she never 
gives me except when something 
unpleasant is forthcoming. I anxi- 
ously await, and am informed that 
we must look out for another 
house, for my good lady has had 
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a dream of being offended, and 
the book says that after such a 
vision ‘it would be as well, if you 
possibly can, to change your pre- 
sent place of residence, as you are 
not likely to succeed in it.’ Talk- 
ing over this, and attempting to 
reason—a vain task—with my wife, 
a tap is heard, and Bridget enters. 

‘ Please, ma’am, will ye tell me 
the meaning of a howl ?” 

‘A howl, Bridget ” 

‘Yes, ma’am, two of ’em on a 
tree.’ 

Once more the 
ferred to, and the domestic, 


volume is re- 

aiter 
having been informed that her 
dream foretells that she will never 
marry her sweetheart, goes 
to fret 
And so every morning of 
week, Sundays not excepted, un- 
til I despaired; until the lot of 
Prometheus compared with mine 
appeared that of a gay young 
dog, and Foxe’s Book ef Martyrs 
read like a volume of jests by the 
side of the record of my troubles ; 
and until tomy sorrow I attempted 
to joke them out of their belief by 
picturing the connection between 
the eating of jam and a dream of 
family jars, or the reading of Tup- 
per and a vision of martyrdom. 
‘Read it yourself, said my wife. 
‘Dream of something, and then 
refer to the book, and see if it does 
not come true,’ said the practical 
little Maude. That night I ate 
pork and pastry, and drank claret, 
and had terrible visions ofa person 
named Abraham. Referring to the 
oracle, I found that my dream sig- 
nified ‘illness and approaching dis- 
solution ;’ and strange to say, though 
that is now some years ago, every 


away 
’ 


and to neglect her work. 
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day I live strengthens my belief in 
the ultimate fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy. From that date I have 
been a believer in Oneirology, and 
each morning finds the Zimes put 
aside until the Old Dreamer has 
been consulted. 
abuse, let me be careful ; for such 


Do I dream of 


a vision ‘ indicates a great loss and 
often a robbery’—both of which 
may be prevented by following the 
advice appended to the interpre- 
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as it often indicates loss of life and 


property by fire.” Had I not pos- 


sessed my invaluable little oracle, 
I should not have known that many 
] 


terrible things foretold in dreams 


may be evaded. <A dream of an 
escape must be followed by an im- 
mediate change of residence, any 
contemplated journey by land ot 
sea must be abandoned, and locks, 
bolts, and bars must be looked to 
at night ; for such a dream foretells 
an escape from some great danger 
of which I have no conception. A 
similar removal must be made after 
a vision of an insult, else ‘ most of 
what occurs’ will be in opposition 
to my wishes. Do I 
coals, or of chickens, ‘ especially if 


dream of 


the hen is with them,’ let me remain 
at home ‘for a week or a month 


if possible,’ for such visions are 


certain forerunners of ‘ bad 
in both love and trade,’ and fore- 


luck 


tell ‘ misfortunes and accidents dur 
ing travelling, bad success at sea, 
shipwreck, poverty, and trouble.’ 
Have I visions of dropsy, let me 
be still more cautious, for I am in 
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danger of losing my life by water ; 
and I am kindly informed that after 
such a dream it would not be wise 
to ‘make a voyage, cross a river, 
or even walk by the side of a river 
or canal, for at least a month after 
dreaming,’ and that ‘those who 
respect this warning, and are cau- 
tious, will have good cause to be 
grateful for the advice now given.’ 
So, after dreaming of a ghost, of a 
looking-glass, of a passing-bell, of 
a robber, or of a dolphin, I am not 
to travel. But above all keep me 
from dreaming of being web-fin- 
gered or web-toed, for such a vision 
indicates that I shall run great dan- 
ger of being drowned, and ‘most 
likely will suffer that death in spite 
of all precaution,’ although the in- 
terpreter somewhat unnecessarily 
advises me to avoid the water as 
much as possible. Do I dream that 
I am ill, then am I ‘in danger of 
becoming a drunkard; have I 
visions of an earwig, then it may 
be useful to me to know that my 
enemy ‘is a little person with light 
brown hair.’ 

My oracle, however, occasion- 
ally is as vague as the celebrated 
‘Aio te, Aacida! Romanos vincere 
posse.” Do I dream of a dragon, I 
am to prepare myself for great and 
important change in my condition, 
prospects, and circumstances ; but 
* whether it be for better or worse, 
time alone can tell ; it will greatly 
depend on the peculiar character 
of your dream as to how, where, 
and when you see the dragon; but 
depend upon it the change will be 
as great and sudden as it is unex- 
pected.” If I dream that I am 
drunk, something is about to occur 
of which at present I can have no 
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idea; that I have taken poison, 
there will be a ‘sudden and unex- 
pected’ change, but whether for 
better or worse will entirely de- 
pend upon my future conduct and 
arrangements ; and if I dream of 
ants, in addition to the implied 
prospect of a removal to a large 
city, where I shall have ‘a nume- 
rous family of boys,’ the interpreter 
informs me that after such a vision, 
if I am industrious, I may accumu- 
late riches; but if not, I shall live 
in poverty. Lovers who dream of 
fighting are to beware of quarrels ; 
and those who dream of altars are 
about to commit a crime for which 
they ought to repent. To dream 
of heaven foretells to sick persons 
‘either a happy release from their 
sufferings, or speedy recovery.’ 
My oracle, however, gives up- 
wards ofa hundred utterances with 
reference to love-affairs, and about 
half of them are of moment to 
young ladies. If adamsel dreams 
of a lottery, ‘she ought to con- 
sult her friends and relatives on 
her prospects in marriage, and be 
guided by their advice, which will 
be safer than acting on her own 
feelings and judgment.’ After a 
similar dream, a young man ‘ ought 
to be careful to whom he pays his 
addresses,’ as he is in danger of 
‘forming an attachment to a female 
imperious, fond of drink, and ad- 
dicted to spreading scandalous re- 
ports.’ If a lady dreams of her 
lover absconding, she may be cer- 
tain that ‘ another has possession of 
his heart,’ and ‘she ought there- 
fore to take the earliest opportunity 
of coming to an understanding with 
him ; which, if he has any honour 
about him, he will not object to do. 
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A proper line of conduct in this 
respect may have the effect of re- 
claiming him ; at all events, it will 
be the best to adopt under any cir- 
cumstances.’ Little maidens hap- 
pily dreaming of ball-dresses pro- 
bably are not aware that to dream 
of new clothes foretells that their 
husbands will be tailors. 

In some instances the utter- 
ances are tinged with a pleasant 
shade of satire. If a young gentle- 
man dreams of a goose, he may be 
certain that ‘ the woman’ to whom 
he pays his addresses is not calcu- 
lated to make him happy, and he 
is advised that ‘it will be a wise 
step, after such a dream, to break 
his engagement, if he possibly can 
with honour and justice’ A young 
lady dreaming of an ass may be 
certain that her future husband will 
be contented and happy, but not 
rich, A dream of an affliction or 
disaster foretells a wedding ; one 
of ‘ being at the altar’ is a sign of 
sorrow and misfortune; and one of 
imprisonment, the dreamer’s mar- 
riage. A vision of the Houses of 
Parliament foretells family quarrels ; 
one of Satan ‘implies that the 
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dreamer will marry a rich widow ;’ 
and if a maiden dreams that her 
lover is an idiot, ‘ they will soon be 
married.’ 

The old wizard, however, is ro- 
thing if not humorous, and he 
avows that a dream of tight boots 
is a sign ofa ‘great faux fas ;’ and 
one of corpulence foretells an ap- 
proaching illness, in order to avoid 
which ‘be careful not to go into 
the vicinity of a fever, avoid taking 
cold, and on the earliest symptoms 
of indisposition send for the doc- 
tor; for a Pill in time may save nine, 
A vision of a bequest foretells pe- 
cuniary loss and other casualties, 
‘which our limits will not permit 
us to particularise.” Sleepers dream- 
ing of a fairy are advised to ‘be 
careful what she says,’ or they may 
mar their good fortune, and ‘ spoil 
their good luck.’ People who 
dream of hares are not ‘ doomed’ 
to have children; but last, and 
certainly not the least joke, ‘to 
dream that you are going to be 
hung yourself is a certain indica- 
tion that you will rise above your 
present circumstances.’ 
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DIED, OCTOBER THE FOURTH. 


I. 
Bur a line in a daily paper 
Thousands of eyes would see ; 
And carelessly pass the record by 
That. gave such a pang to me. 


Il. 

Yet our lives had drifted far apart 
Mine, at my ingle side, 

And his, who, I read in the Zimes to-day, 
‘On the 4th of October died.’ 


II. 

And ours was a quiet liking, 
A simple friendly bond ; 

It was pleasant to meet, and light to part, 
And never a thought beyond. 


IV. 

Yet as I read those words to-day, 
Through a sudden mist of tears, 

The fair frank face and the bright blue eyes 
Gleamed out through the cloud of years 


v. 

I heard the murmur of the tide 
On the southern shore again, 

And the echo of the pony’s feet 
In the sandy Hampshire lane. 


Vi. 


I saw the sheen of the willow-bough, 
And the flashing of the weir, 

Just as we watched them long ago, 
In the spring of the life and the year. 




















Died, October the Fourth. 6 
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VIL. 
Ah, well! it had passed away from mine, 
The life that has closed at noon ; 
And I who forgot to watch its course, 
Will forget its setting soon. 


VIII. 

For the world goes up, and the world goes down, 
And the young succeed the old ; 

And the April sunshine gilds the buds 
That spring from the churchyard mould. 


IX. 

And eyes that of old have answered mine 
Will sadden as mine have done, 

As they glance some day down the list, and read 
That my earthly race is run. 


Xx. 

Well, 1 scarce can frame a kindlier wish 
Than that every lip will say, 

‘God rest her soul ! as earnestly 
As I breathe it for his to-day 
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THERE is a prevalent impression 
in the United States that the num- 
ber of newspaper readers there, in 
proportion to the population, is 
much greater than in England. 
This impression I believe to be 
altogether mistaken. Statistics 
may indorse it; but the time has 
gone by, in this age of splendid 
financiering, when anybody cre- 
dits the maxim that ‘figures do 
not lie’ English travellers in 
America mention as an astonish- 
ing incident that even the hack- 
drivers of New York are seen read- 
ing the daily papers, forgetful of 
the fact that cabmen in England 
are to be observed, during leisure 
intervals, consulting the same 
sources of information. The pro- 
vincial press of England is far in 
advance of that of America, both in 
matter and manner, and is quite 
as generally circulated. If in some 
cases the subscription-list of some 
American newspapers exceeds that 
of the corresponding class of jour- 
nals in England, it must be remem- 
bered that in England papers are 
often hired by the readers at so 
much an hour, and are consequent- 
ly perused by thousands of persons 
whose names do not appear on the 
lists of subscribers. In America 
nine out of every ten individuals 
read the papers; and, according 


to my observation, the average is 
little, if any, less in England. 

In every point but one the su- 
periority of the English press to 
the American cannot be denied. 
Indeed, we had better readily 
admit it. No newspaper in Ame- 
rica can rival the best English 
journals in typographical appear- 
ance—that is to say, in the ex- 
cellence of its material and the 
clearness of its type. Neither can 
the American papers bear compa- 
rison with the English in the style 
of their editorials, and the gramma- 
tical perfection of their foreign and 
local reports. A slipshod style, 
expressing slipshod thoughts, is the 
prevailing characteristic of the 
American press ; while in England 
the editorials, the foreign corre- 
spondence, and the local reports 
are composed by gentlemen who 
at least understand the art of writ- 
ing the language correctly. There 
are exceptions to these rules in 
both countries, as I shall presently 
point out; but the rules are the 
same, nevertheless. No journal 
in the United States prints leaders 
—editorials we call them—like 
those in the best English papers ; 
and no American journal has yet 
been able to secure correspondents 
like Russell and Kingston, or local 
reporters like Woods and Turner, 
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except in extraordinary instances. 
Even in these extraordinary in- 
stances the press-writers of Ame- 
rica have not been allowed that 
pomp of type and position which 
the London editors cheerfully ac- 
cord to their more favoured breth- 
ren ; and their productions, printed 
in small type and hidden in un- 
frequented portions of the paper, 
are no more appreciated than the 
microscopic beauty of the butterfly 
compared to the gorgeous plumage 
of the peacock. Finally, various 
circumstances have combined to 
render the newspapers of England 
actually cheaper than those of 
America, You can purchase most 
of the London daily journals for 
a penny—two cents; while the 
New York journals of the same 
rank cost four cents—twopence 
English. Thus, by a_ singular 
change of fortune, the American 
newspapers are now dearer than 
those of England, although the 
cheapness of the American press 
had no small share in the reduc- 
tion and ultimate abolition of the 
stamp-duty in England. 

The one point in regard to which 
I claim superiority for the Ameri- 
can press is enterprise. The Ame- 
rican papers give the news in bad 
type, upon poor paper, and often 
in the worst possible form; but 
they give it, and they give it by 
telegraph, and they give it at the 
The 
English journals, on the contrary, 
are lamentably deficient in news. 
Take away the telegrams of Mr. 
Reuter and the parliamentary re- 
ports, and the real news furnished 
by a London paper may be sum- 
med up in a couple of sentences. 
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earliest possible moment. 
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The London journals are also de- 
ficient in individuality. They are 
perfectly satisfied to reprint such 
local news as they publish from 
other papers. ‘the Zimes would 
not quote from the ews, but it 
constantly quotes from the £x- 
press, which is merely an evening 
edition of the /Vews; and all the 
morning journals consider the 

‘all Mall Gazette fair game, and 
crib its contents without an apo- 
logy. Anyone who reads all the 
London journals day after day 
will soon learn that, barring the 
editorials, nine-tenths of their 
literary contents are precisely 
the same, and consist chiefly of 
parliamentary, market, and finan- 
cial reports, Reuter’s telegrams and 
sporting news. Now, as regards 
Reuter’s telegrams, the American 
press would be afraid to depend 
for its information upon an outside 
association, which might be honour- 
able or dishonourable ; which might 
furnish or withhold such informa- 
tion as it pleased ; which might or 
might not seek to influence the 
stock-market through the most in- 
fluential journals, and which, in all 
that it does, is as independent of 
the press as the press ought to be 
independent of it. The telegrams 
for the American press come from 
the agents of an association com- 
posed of the newspapers them- 
selves ; but no first-class American 
journal will trust implicitly even to 
this source of information. It has 
its own special correspondents, who 
are instructed to telegraph as freely 
as if the Associated Press did not 
exist; and thus a constant check is 
kept upon the journalistic combi- 
nation. If Mr. Reuter’s integrity 
34 








were not equal to his ability, he 
could at any moment revolutionise 
the stock-markets in England, and 
for two days completely delude 
the British public ; and the London 
press would unconsciously assist 
such a fraud, instead of preventing 
it. In America a swindle of this 
character would be impossible, be- 
cause the press carefully guards its 
own interests as well as those of 
the public, and refuses to be hoaxed 
even by a forged Presidential pro- 
clamation, although it be written 
upon telegraphic paper and has 
every other mark of authenticity. 
As examples of the lack of en- 
terprise of the British press, take 
the foreign and the continental 
news which appears in the papers. 
The impeachment trial at Wash- 
ington has excited more public in- 
terest in England than any event 
which has occurred since the ac- 
cession of Napoleon to the throne 
of France; but what London news- 
paper except the Zimes had a 
special despatch concerning it? 
And to what did the single special 
despatch of the Zimes amount? 
To less than a dozen words, cost- 
ing at the utmost about five pounds ! 
Why, if the Queen of England had 
been upon her trial instead of the 
President of the United States, the 
American journals would have been 
filled with telegraphic news of the 
progress of the case, the evidence 
for and against her Majesty, and 
the popular speculations and pre- 
judices concerning the verdict. Du- 
ring the impeachment furor, thou- 
sands of other newspaper readers 
turned, as I did, to the telegraphic 
columns of the London press, only 
to be disappointed by some such 
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despatch as this: ‘ America—The 
Australasian has arrived out.’ Or 
take the recent war in Abyssinia, 


_ No other London journal except 


the Zimes sent its correspondent 
instructions to telegraph the news ; 
and the result was that the entire 
press of England would have been 
satisfied to publish simultaneously 
the official despatches to the India 
Office, had not the correspondent 
of the New York /era/d obliged 
them with copies of the telegrams 
which he had received from the 
advance brigade of General Na- 
pier’s gallant army. Or consider 
the local news. If Mr. Gladstone, 
or Mr. Bright, or Mr. Disraeli, or 
Lord Stanley deliver an important 
speech in any part of England, you 
may happen to read a report of it 
in the next morning’s papers ; but 
how is that report obtained? Not 
through the enterprise of the press, 
but as a speculation on the part of 
the telegraph companies, who fur- 
nish it at so many pence per line 
to such journals as choose to print 
it. ‘The reporter is not at all re- 
sponsible to the press. He might 
make a fortune by misrepresenting 
the sentiments of the Premier or 
the Foreign Secretary, if he were 
sufficiently shrewd and dishonest ; 
the papers have no guarantee of his 
capability or his honesty, although 
they all print his news. In America 
no such risk is incurred by the 
newspapers. Again, Washington 
is about ten hours’ distance from 
New York by rail, as Paris is ten 
hours’ distance from London ; but 
almost all the Washington corre- 
spondence of the New York jour- 
nals comes by telegraph, while the 
Paris correspondence of the Lon- 
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don journals comes by mail, in spite 
of the fact that less than the amount 
now paid to Paris correspondents 
would give the English papers all 
the news and gossip of the French 
capital telegraphically, and in time 
for the next morning’s issue. Ina 
word, the difference between the 
American and the English press in 
regard to enterprise is precisely 
the difference between the tele- 
graph and the railroad. 

At a public dinner not very long 
ago, Dr. Russell, the famous cor- 
respondent of the TZimes, com- 
plained of telegraphic reports on 
the ground that they were merely 
skeleton narratives, utterly incom- 
prehensible until the mail accounts 
came to hand to give them flesh 
and blood. ‘The simile is power- 
ful, and, so far as concerns the 
English press, it is true. But Dr. 
Russell has only to turn to the 
American papers to find reports as 
particular and as imaginative as his 
own telegraphed in full to the lead- 
ing journals, For instance, the 
progress of the Prince of Wales in 
Canada and the United States was 
reported by telegraph to the New 
York journals, and these reports 
crossed the ocean and were re- 
printed in the London journals 
weeks in advance of the letters of 
the special correspondents who 
were sent out from England ata 
considerable expense to describe 
the Transatlantic reception of his 
royal highness. This was before 
the oceanic cable was laid; but 
the ignominious defeat of the Eng- 
lish journalists might have been 
avoided by a prompt employment 
of the telegraphic facilities then in 
existence. Later still, the British 


public were entirely deprived of 
special news from America in re- 
gard to the late civil war, although 
that war concerned them almost 
as nearly as if Great Britain had 
been one of the combatants. Since 
the Atlantic cable has been in 
operation we have seen the open- 
ing of the Paris Exhibition fully 
chronicled in the New York papers 
of the following morning, while 
the London journals were content 
to wait two days for complete re- 
ports. We have seen full accounts 
of the coronation of the Emperor 
of Austria as King of Hungary at 
Pesth, and of the canonisation of 
numerous saints by the Pope at 
Rome, published in the New York 
papers three days in advance of 
the London journals. We have 
seen full descriptions of the erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius printed in 
New York a week before the Lon- 
don editors heard that the volcano 
was once more vomiting flame and 
smoke. We have seen the futile 
Garibaldian invasion of the Papal 
territories reported day by day 
through the cable to the New York 
press, while all the London jour- 
nals, except the Zi/yraph and 
News, were without correspond- 
ents at the chief points of interest, 
and the correspondents of these 
papers wrote by mail instead of 
sending their news by lightning. 
Hundreds of other instances might 
be cited did not these suffice. ‘The 
truth is, that in America the press 
has created the inland telegraph 
lines, and the American press now 
makes the Atlantic cable remunera- 
tive; while in England the press 
never employs the wires when it 
can make use of the mail, and con- 
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tributes an insignificant trifle to- 
wards the support of the sub-Atlan- 
tic miracle. Upon these points 
statistics are, I own, most trust- 
worthy and decisive. 

In every country there are two 
or three journals which are regard- 
ed by foreigners as representative 
organs. They are not always the 
best papers nor the most widely- 
circulated papers; but there is 
something about them characteris- 
tic of the nation and its institutions. 
Not to multiply illustrations which 
will at once occur to every reader, 
I may mention that England would 
not be itself without the Zimes. 
There are many thousands of Eng- 
lishmen who never read it, just as 
there are many thousands of Ame- 
ricans who never read the New 
York Hera/d; but it is universally 
accepted as the exponent of British 
public opinion, even when it sets 
that public opinion most at defi- 
ance, as I think it did during the 
recent American civil war and the 
still more recent Garibaldian inva- 
sion. The general rule of news- 
papersis that their influence secures 
a large circulation, and this large 
circulation brings them a corre- 
sponding amount of advertising. 
The Zimes is a remarkable excep- 
tion to this rule. In circulation it 
is surpassed by several journals, in 
influence by few, in advertisements 
by none. Its London rivals in en- 
terprise are the Ze/egraph and the 
News; but it crushes them daily 
by appearing with a quadruple 
sheet of advertisements, in spite of 
their lower rates and more popular 
subscriptions. It has almost every 
requisite of a good newspaper ex- 
cept the news, and almost every re- 
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quisite of a good advertising me- 
dium except a large circulation. 
Its real speciality is its typographi- 
cal perfection ; its professed spe- 
ciality is its editorials, scarcely one 
of which you can read carefully 
without detecting a fearful blunder 
in grammar, rhetoric, or fact ; its 
popular speciality is its almost ver- 
batim reports of the debates in 
Parliament, which uniformly eclipse 
those of the other journals, that 
expunge all Disraeli’s sarcasm 
when they represent Liberal prin- 
ciples, and all Gladstone’s argu- 
ment when they advocate Conser- 
vative politics. The Zimes depends 
upon Reuter’s telegrams for its 
foreign news, upon the previous 
evening’s papers for its local news, 
and upon extensive clippings for 
its general news; but its political 
news, derived from private and 
social sources, is always wonder- 
fully accurate. All through the 
debates upon the Reform Bill I 
noticed that, while the Government 
organs were repeatedly misinformed 
as to the policy of Mr. Disraeli, and 
the Liberal organs were very wide 
of the mark as to the course chosen 
by Mr. Gladstone, the editorial 
prognostications of the Zimes were 
invariably verified by the Parlia- 
mentary leaders. In fact, a care- 
ful reader has only to peruse the 
leaders in the Zimes to be fully in- 
formed of the political news in Eng- 
land. In this regard that journal 
is the only one that has been able 
to combine complete independence 
with reliable information. But so 
far as foreign politics are con- 
cerned, it is impossible to trust a 
newspaper which represented the 
Confederates as successful in the 
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American war, declared Garibaldi 
the conqueror of Rome, and per- 
sistently represents Napoleon ‘as 
insecurely seated upon the throne 
of France. 

Whatever it may have been in 
the past, the Zimes, under its 
present management, is a close 
corporation, in which nepotism is 
the rule, and to which outside 
talent has no access. Its con- 
ductors distinctly avow that they 
are determined to make each de- 
partment a speciality under the 
charge of writers technically edu- 
cated—a policy which would abso- 
lutely abolish the profession of a 
journalist if it could be carried into 
effect. But the Z7mes violates its 
own ideas by its own appointments, 
é. g. it allows Mr. Tom Taylor to 
write its art criticisms, though he 
is not a painter; and Mr. John 
Oxenford to write its dramatic 
criticisms, though he is not an 
actor. It assumes the greatest 
possible mystery in regard to its 
editorial writers, although they are 
sufficiently well-known to have 
their portraits paraded in the sati- 
rical papers, and prides itself upon 
a correspondence which is too tardy 
for news, and too soon for pro- 
phecy, and which might as well be 
written up in the office from the 
files of foreign journals. It never 
corrects an error, and never apolo- 
gises for an injustice, and is there- 
fore the best-hated newspaper in 
existence. Its forte is Napoleonic, 
and consists in putting forth its 
great strength upon great occa- 
sions ; but it could always be beaten 
on its own ground, and off its own 
ground, if other London journals 
would but employ the telegraph 


properly. Its receipts are enor- 
mous, and its expenditures econo- 
mically lavish and generously mean. 
Its internal organisation is a model 
for all other newspapers in the 
world, since it provides its em- 
ployés with substantial reasons to 
remain in its service, and takes 
every possible precaution against 
interruption in its business. One 
of its chief attractions is its ama- 
teur correspondence ; but it is so 
ignorant of the first principles of 
journalism, that although the re- 
puted speeches of Mr. Murphy, 
the anti-popish lecturer, have been 
discussed for weeks in its columns 
by numerous letter-writers, it has 
not yet had the tact to send a 
phonographic reporter to take down 
Mr. Murphy’s speeches word for 
word, and thus end all controversy 
—a plan which would have been 
suggested to an American editor 
at once. In its faults, as in its 
virtues, I consider the London 
Times unique ; and because it is 
generally conceded to be the most 
distinguished newspaper in the 
world, and because all writers, no 
matter what they may say publicly, 
are privately anxious for the hon- 
our of contributing to its pages, it 
seems amply worthy of the space oc- 
cupied in criticising it. More than 
this: I find it feared in England to 
an extent incomprehensible in the 
United States. Politicians live in 
dread of it, although they know 
that its opinions are as variable as 
the weathercock ; artists, authors, 
singers, and actors shudder before 
it, although they know that its 
criticisms may be tempered by so- 
cial influences, by judicious flattery, 
by afropfes engagements for a con- 
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cert, or by well-paid offers to revise 
successful plays; and attachés of 
other newspapers so tremble when 
its name is mentioned, as to sink 
their voices to a whisper, frightened 
lest the very walls have ears. Only 
after a visit to England can any 
American understand the surprise 
of the cockney prisoner in the play, 
when the threat of writing to the 
Times produced no effect upon the 
brigands his captors, or the bold- 
ness of my publishers in venturing 
to print what I have written. 
Foremost among the competitors 
with the Zimes is the Zelegraph, 
which has a magnificent circulation, 
and would have an equal influence 
if it were more moderate in its 
utterances, and if it would make 
use more freely of the invention 
from which it derives its name. 
The 7Zedegraph, like the New York 
Ledger, is a fine illustration of the 
benefits of unlimited advertising. 
No dead-wall in London is without 
its sign-board, no fence is without 
its announcement of unparalleled 
circulation. Most of the American 
newspapers are content to advertise 
in their own columns alone ; but 
few of the London journals, except 
the Zimes and ost, disdain to 
take advantage of the publicity of 
posters. The 7Zelegraph keeps up 
a steady rivalry with the Z7mes in 
its news, and rises to fresh efforts 
every time it is beaten. Its pecu- 
liarity and its principal fault is an 
exaggeration of tone. Every good 
thing is the best in creation, and 
every bad thing is the worst in the 
world, with the TZvegraph. Its 
special correspondence is in such 
a vein that it is all attributed to 
Mr. Sala, although that gentleman 
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can hardly be in five places at 
once; and it kindly maintains a 
Paris correspondent in order that 
the other papers may make fun of 
him. Its leaders are apparently 
written under the stimulus of a 
reward of a gold medal for the 
person who shall commence far- 
thest away from his subject, take 
the longest time in reaching it, and 
employ the greatest number of 
words in expressing his ideas. The 
consequence is, that the Zeegraph's 
editorial essays differ as distinctly 
from editorials proper, as a clergy- 
man’s sermons differ from the ha- 
rangues of a professional exhorter. 
To invoke the Muses in the most 
classical style before describing a 
dog-fight, or to picture a steeple- 
chase between the planets as a pre- 
liminary to an account of the Pre- 
mier’s appearance at a country 
fair, is nothing to a writer for the 
Telegraph ; while for inappropriate 
piety and gushing sentimentalism 
this newspaper has not its equal. 
None of its contributors, like one 
of the editors of the New York 
World, seems able to do himself 
justice in less than a column and 
a half. But when this is good-na- 
turedly said, all is said on that side 
of the question. Accustomed as 
Americans are to short, pithy lead- 
ers, too often grossly expressed and 
couched in very bad English, they 
are very ready to laugh at the long 
and pleonastic editorials in the 
London papers ; but none can fail 
to do justice to the consistent 
Liberalism of the Ze/egraph, to its 
summary of the debates in Parlia- 
ment, which conveys a better idea 
of the proceedings than the most 
elaborate reports, and to its earn- 
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est efforts to obtain the news in 
spite of many disadvantages, diffi- 
culties, and disappointments, and 
to give it to the public at the lowest 
possible price. But if this paper, 
or any other London journal, would 
add to its contents a brief abstract 
of the news of the day, such as is 
published in the American papers, 
it would considerably increase its 
attractions to business men, who, 
in England as in America, have 
little time to sift a few grains of in- 
telligence out of numerous bushels 
of words. 

Looking at the London daily 
papers ez masse, you will find that 
the majority of their contents are 
exactly alike, after making due 
allowances for peculiarities of style 
and editorial differences of opinion. 
The keen competition for news so 
observable in the American papers 
is almost unknown in England. 
You will rarely read any important 
intelligence in one newspaper which 
is not published in all the others; 
and if you do, it is ten to one that 
the special news is contradicted 
the next day. In fashionable in- 
telligence, however, the Pos? is far 
in advance of its contemporaries, 
and is really the only journal worth 
consulting for this kind of news. 
Why it should be so I cannot ex- 
plain, since the same intelligence 
is easily obtainable by all the 
papers ; but the Fost gets it first 
and pays for it handsomely, and the 
other journals are satisfied to copy 
it the morning afterwards. The 
ridiculous ‘Court Circular,’ chroni- 
cling that the Queen rode, drove, 
or walked in or out of the Home 
Park, is still regularly published in 
all the London papers, and the 
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movements of the other members 
of the royal family are recorded 
with the same exactitude ; but not 
a single paper has the spirit to 
inform us what the royal family 
had for dinner, and how much they 
ate, or what time they went to bed, 
and how they slept! Even the 
Post is deficient in this respect. 
The JVews was the official and 
popular organ of the Liberal party 
before the establishment of the 
Telegraph, and is now about to seek 
to regain this position by reducing 
its price from threepence to one 
penny. Intone this journal closely 
resembles the New York Zimes— 
its Liberalism has a Conservative 
element, its opposition is gentle 
manly, its manner is genial. The 
attachés of the News state that all 
of them are possessed of private 
fortunes, and work rather for the 
love of the profession than for the 
pecuniary rewards. I sincerely 
hope that this statement may be 
true without a solitary exception ; 
in which case we may place the 
News among the curiosities of jour- 
nalism. Its proprietors have cer- 
tainly a right to rank first among 
newspaper editors, for they have 
repeatedly divided among their em- 
a large portion of the 
profits of the paper. The foreign 
correspondence of the ews was 
once unrivalled; I am sorry to 
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learn that it has been recently re- 
organised. Upon American affairs, 
while the Zzmes has no opinion at 
all, and the Zéegraph none that it 
knows of, the ews has always 
advocated the doctrines of the Re- 
publican party, and was the only 
London journal thoroughly right 
from the beginning to the end of 
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the late American civil war. The 
Star is an exact reproduction of 
the New York 7ribune, or the 77i- 
dune is an exact reproduction of 
the London Star, whichever way 
you may please to phrase it. What- 
ever the Zridune says about Ame- 
rican politics the Sfar accepts as 
gospel ; whatever the Sar says 
about English politics the 77zbune 
accepts as rather truer than the 
Gospel, of which it has, on the 
whole, not too high an opinion. 
Each regards the other as the only 
real exponent of national senti- 
ment, praises John Bright and 
Charles Sumner as the greatest 
statesmen in their respective coun- 
tries, condemns Mr. Disraeli and 
President Johnson as the most 
outrageous villains unhung, and 
does all this in the same authorita- 
tive, dictatorial, violent, and vitu- 
perative style. Need I say more 
to present both journals to the 
minds of my English and American 
readers ? 

There are a few more London 
daily papers which deserve notice. 
The Advertiser is a journal which 
is probably without a parallel. It 
is published by the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers’ Association, yields its pro- 
priectors a handsome profit, prints 
as much news and is as large as 
most of the other papers, and is 
chiefly remarkable for its inveterate 
hostility to the Emperor Napoleon. 
That sovereign must tremble when- 
ever he happens to read the Ad- 
vertiser. Hardly a day passes with- 
out its ignominiously dethroning 
him, and either condemning him to 
banishment or decapitation, just as 
the editor chances to be in a good 
or bad humour after dinner. Bar- 


ring the fact that, after a while, you 
indignantly wonder why a monarch 
so persistently kicked out still holds 
on to his crown so obstinately, there 
is much pleasant reading to be 
found in the Advertiser, and the 
editor is never afraid to tell you 
so frankly and emphatically. The 
Herald and the Standard is the 
organ of the Tory party. It is the 
same paper with a double name 
and a double issue—a journalistic 
Siamese twins, or a newspaper eagle 
with two heads, or a press Orator 
Puff. The two papers are pub- 
lished at the same office, and their 
contents are the same, with the 
exception of the editorials, which 
differ in words but not in ideas, 
The /Zera/d is a small paper, sold 
at threepence for the benefit of 
those old fogies who do not like 
either the size or the price of the 
Standard, which is a large paper 
sold for a penny. The Standard 
claims to be the largest journal in 
the world, and to have the largest 
circulation ; and I have no reason 
to doubt its assertions. Indeed, 
the more I travel in Great Britain 
the more! believe in the unequalled 
circulation of the Standard. This 
is the paper to which Manhattan 
wrote those notorious letters during 
the American war, in which he de- 
scribed the grass growing in the 
streets of New York, and the green 
apples roasting upon the trees in 
New Jersey, and the Confederates 
driving the Yankees to their native 
dens at the point of the bayonet. 
This romancer, the lineal descend- 
ant of Munchausen, is still consi- 
dered an authority by many people 
in England; and you may often 
hear him gravely quoted upon Ame- 
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rican affairs. We can afford to 
laugh at all this now, although 
there was a time when it caused us 
no slight anger, which poor Joe 
Scoville was the first to deprecate 
when he was brought before the 
authorities in New York. It is not 
singular that the double-barrelled 
Conservative organ should have 
been wrong concerning the events 
of the American war; but it is 
strange that the Tory leaders should 
so constantly mislead it concerning 
home politics. What is the use 
of being an organ unless political 
leaders will set the tune which is 
to be played? The Herald and 
Standard, although it steadily de- 
fends the Conservative cause, is 
rarely correct in its predictions as 
to Mr. Disraeli’s policy, and was 
especially wide of the mark during 
the Reform-Bill troubles. Surely 
this can be altered and amended 
now. The Standard, Star, and 
News publish evening editions, en- 
riched with miscellaneous essays ; 
the Zimes publishes a second edi- 
tion at noon; but the Pad/ Mall 
Gazelle, the Globe, and the Glow- 
worm are the legitimate afternoon 
papers of London. The Glow- 
worm is printed as a programme 
for some of the theatres and music- 


halls ; the G/ode is a Conservative 
journal, pert, trenchant, and more 
lively than any of its contempo- 
raries ; and the Pall Mall Gasette 
ranks as the best evening journal 
printed in the English language, 
not only for the copiousness of its 
information, but for the admirable 
essays and reviews which it con- 
tains, and the dainty elegance of 
its type and paper. ‘There is no 
journal in America which can be 
compared to it ; and although I am 
not certain that it circulates very 
extensively, I do know that its ap- 
probation is more prized, and its 
disapprobation more dreaded, by 
the literary, artistic, and political 
aspirants of England than the praise 
and blame of any other daily paper 
except the Zimes, with which jour- 
nal the fall Mall Gasette often 
unfortunately sympathises in its 
cockney views of current events. 
Let me add that all of the London 
journals claim the right—which is, 
in effect, a public wrong—to ignore 
any event, incident, or person that 
conflicts with their politics or their 
prejudices ; and that in this respect 
those papers which profess the most 
perfect impartiality are the most 
notorious offenders. 











PARIS FASHIONS. 


DISINCLINATION to attract obser- 
vation by the adoption of remark- 
able and quaint fashions might at 
one time have applied to our fair 
ladies. They now, however, plunge 
into every novelty and variety of 
costume, and can scarcely await 
the ‘invitation’ of the fashionable 
modiste to view the latest eccen- 
tricities imported from the capital 
of the civilised world of fashion. 
Costumes—Pompadour and Louis 
XVI—are much en vogue; and 
even a bridal dress of the time of 
Henri III, the original of which 
was very probably worn by the 
beautiful Diane de Poictiers, or 
one of the bewitching escadron 
of Catherine de Médicis, has re- 
cently been produced from the 
atelier of the greatest of Paris- 
ian artistes. It must, however, 
be owned, notwithstanding their 
quaintness, that the costumes 
now generally in fashion, and the 
étoffes used, are well adapted for 
morning, visiting, and travelling 
toilettes, &c.; whilst for evening 
tenue, silk, tulle, and crépe remain 
as of old the choice fabrics. At 
present our ladies have not been 
induced to lay aside the train, 
which in a ball-room is as cum- 
bersome to the wearer as it is 
dangerous to the dancers, in spite 
of the few innovations introduced 
into one or two balls in Paris, and 


which rendered the dancing per- 
fectly successful. 

Robes for the most part are 
worn to show the feet in front, the 
back being slightly raised from the 
ground. The front-breadth is still 
quite plain, the back gathered, or 
puckered up. Puffs or douillonnés, 
horizontal and perpendicular, are 
much ez vogue; these can also be 
arranged to suit the fancy of the 
wearer ; in fact, any trimmings of 
the last quarter of a century adapt 
themselves easily to the present 
fashion. A band of the material 
two to four inches in width, ex- 
clusive of the hem, put on with a 
deep beading fancifully arranged, 
is placed above the flounce, which 
also forms the bottom of the skirt 
in conjunction with the puffs. Mus- 
lins, grenadines, &c., are particu- 
larly adapted for this style, as these 
are made with a border, specially 
designed to carry out this effect. 
The fond of these dresses is white, 
covered with a small pattern, the 
border being always in keeping 
with the same, although more 
colour and design is necessarily 
introduced into it. 

Wheat-ears, flowers, imitations 
of guipure, even oriental colour- 
ing, composes some of these bor- 
ders. Alpaca has also become 
again a favourite material, and is 
made in all colours—d/eu-de-ciel, 
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green, violet, gray, and even pink. 
In the present age of /fichus this 
will be found a most useful article 
of attire. Satin rolls or narrow 
gimps are much used as _ trim- 
mings ; uniform colours are univer- 
sally adopted, no contrasts being 
considered comme il faut. Black silk 
is as much worn as ever, in spite 
of its somewhat /viste appearance, 
when in rivalry with the fabrics 
above mentioned. It may be, 
however, enlivened with satin or 
silk trimmings of any colour, this 
being the only deviation from the 
rule of contrasts. Paletots, and 
all fantastical fichkus and scarves, 
are equally fashionable, while a 
blouse or Garibaldi of the same 
material as the dress, or of white 
or coloured muslin, is used to 
finish the double or simulated- 
double skirt. Pompadour cos- 
tumes are not more coguet than 
these skirts with a paletot, which, 
being puckered up at the sides, 
forms, as it were, an over-skirt. 
We have noticed a very elegant 
ball-dress composed of go/d-colour- 
ed silk (poult-de-soie), the front 
and sides of which were opened 
to the knee to admit puffings of 
white tulle, arranged in pyramidal 
form. Flounces of plaited tulle, 
beaded with a roll of white satin, 
formed the trimming round these 
so-called pyramids, and over the 
whole was thrown a skirt or veil 
of tulle. The hem of this was 
covered with a plait of gold-co- 
loured satin ribbon, and trimmed 
round with a deep blonde, and 
a fringe composed of marabout 
feathers ; the bodice and _ scarf 
trimmed to correspond. Another 
dress was made of tulle, with a 
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deep-plaited flounce of the same 
material ascending the front 
breadth on either side, and form- 
ing a ¢adblier, which was composed 
of similar flounces arranged ho- 
rizontally. Rose-coloured satin 
ribbon was twisted at intervals 
over the flounces, and the /ad/ier 
was dotted over with rosebuds, 
which seemed invisibly to spring 
from the tufts of rose-coloured 
satin ribbon. The sleeve is either 
altogether omitted, or, d la Pom- 
padour, reaches to the elbow. 
Bonnets are still composed of 
lappets of lace and tulle, crossed 
or fastened under the chin with 
brooches, flowers, or bows hanging 
over or under the arm, and fastened 
like a scarf at the back. Real 
mantillas or hats are better adapt- 
ed for the sea-side and country, 
where they are more in keeping 
with the costumes adopted. Lace, 
flowers, and feathers are used in 
such profusion that the fond of the 
bonnet is a mere vehicle for the 
exposition of the same, which most 
frequently work their way into the 
plaits and curls of the wearer, 
through the very small size of this 
same fond. The diadem, composed 
of lace, puffs of tulle, flowers, jet, 
or metals, is the most approved 
style for the front of the so-called 
bonnet, whilst others consist of a 
mere fanchon. The lappets cer- 
tainly form a most graceful and 
elegant ornament, and the floating 
ribbons fastened under the hair 
behind add to the general effect. 


These frames for the face—if we 





may be permitted the expression— 
of illusion tulle, edged with light 
blonde, are highly advantageous to 
the wearer; the less we say on 
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the score of durability the better. 
Every bonnet has its peculiar cha- 
racteristics, according to the age 
and complexion of the wearer, and 
these depend principally on the ar- 
rangement of these lappets, ribbons, 
&c. Hats are made in all possible 
forms ; no shape seems to be re- 
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stricted by the arbitrators of fashion. 
These are also adorned with float- 
ing veils or lappets: one we have 
recently seen made of white chip, 
trimmed with a wreath of forget- 
me-nots, and finished with a veil 
of blue illusion tulle, suspended 
from behind. We believed the 























manufacture of artificial flowers to 
have reached the highest point of 
excellence, but lately many speci- 
mens, hitherto almost ignored in 
the afediers, and passed over sneer- 
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ingly by botanists, are being intro- 
duced. Buttercups in the fulness 
of their yellow beauty, and thistles 
with very visible thorns, are among 
the latest and most approved no- 
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velties. Fruits and berries are also 
most artistically produced, and en- 


rich the choice of ornaments where- 


with to adorn bonnets, head-dresses, 
&c. Arranged in elegant guirdandes 
or sprays, they very much enhance 
the appearance of these articles of 
toilette. We must not omit to 
mention a branch of the hazel-nut, 
in all its beauty of colour and form. 


Our coloured illustration shows 
on the left a walking-dress of shot 
silk, trimmed with black lace and 
blue-satin rolls. The skirtis trimmed 
round the bottom, and terminates 
at the side, whence it is carried up 
to the waist. The short, loose 
jacket of black silk (¢aiile) is cut 
away on both sides, so as to leave 
an open space in front; the right 
side wraps half-way over the left ; 
the under-sleeve is almost tight to 
the arm, and is surmounted by a 
bell-shaped sleeve reaching nearly 
to the elbow; the trimming is com- 
posed of a cross-way band of silk 
‘ piped’ on either side, on which 
are placed buttons at regular inter- 
vals ; the shoulder-seams are also 
finished with the same trimming, 
descending half-way down the 
sleeve, and terminating in a point. 

The figure on the right repre- 
sents a walking-dress of white 
alpaca, with a rose-coloured petti- 
coat of the same material. Trim- 
mings of black-silk narrow bands, 
or silk braid, terminating at equal 
distances, and finished with netted 
buttons, from which is suspended 
an Angola tassel. The skirt, shaped 
in the cutting, and elegantly raised 
at the side, is passed through a 
sort of chain formed ofa handsome 
netted fringe, from which hang An- 
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gola tassels, to match the rest of 
the trimming. A _ rose-coloured 
sash encircles the waist, and is 
fastened behind over the paletot. 
A tulle chemisette may be worn 
instead of a rose-coloured bodice. 
The bonnet is of crépe, the colour 
to correspond with the petticoat. 

The walking-dress given on p. 
668 is of marrow-coloured stuff, 
trimmed with black-mohair braid 
and gold buttons; paletot to cor- 
respond ; bonnet of black lace, with 
gold ornaments. 

On p. 669 is shown a travelling- 
dress of gray or violet serge; the 
bottom skirt is trimmed with a band 
of black or gray or violet silk, the 
upper skirt to correspond, but with 
the addition of a handsome silk 
fringe. The draping of the upper 
skirt is managed by folds, strongly 
secured. For this purpose, the 
back breadths of the skirt are ar- 
ranged in vertical folds, according 
to the width, horizontally fastened, 
and attached finally to the waist- 
band by means of three strings 
sewn on the inside of the skirt. 
The side-seams are drawn up on 
the hips, fastened and ornamented 
with buttons; the sash-ends are 
fastened under the so-called 
‘bunched-up’ part of the skirt. 
The mantelet, styled Vadentinois, is 
trimmed to correspond with the 
upper skirt, and being puckered up 
a little at the back, is finished off 
with a bow and ends. 

Our last illustration represents a 
blouse or Garibaldi of muslin ; al- 
ternate rows of guipure and tucks 
of muslin. On the tucks is laid a 
roll of satin, the colour @ discré- 
tion, the trimming surrounding the 
shoulders to be finished off with 
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guipure lace. The pointed shape 
of the imitation of the fichu is only 
to be observed with regard to the 
front and shoulders, being carried 





in an unbroken 
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line across the 


back. The effect of this blouse in 
white, with rolls ot mauve satin, is 
very charming. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
‘°TIS RANK REBELLION.’ 


How slowly the Triton cleaves its 
way! Blow, wind! blow, gale! 
O let us hasten on! They were 
all thinking of revenge, and of 
saving an empire. I could only 
fix my thoughts on one little ob- 
ject. She might be in danger, 
and an hour might save her. An- 
other cruiser stopped the ship off 
Madras. The news she brought 
made each man’s cheek turn pale, 
and filled him with feelings too 
strong for words. God knows 
there was enough of atrocity in 
that mutiny and insurrection to 
justify much vengeance! But how 
many lives have the ignorant or 
terrified scribblers to answer for, 
who filled the press with hideous 
inventions, and drove our soldiers 
wild with fury and passion? There 
was no need for monstrous fabri- 


cation. Cawnpore, Futtehghur, 
Jhansi, and Delhi, were quite 


enough in all their horrors. A 
morbid appetite for the horrible 
and the cruel seized on the pub- 
lic, which nigh destroyed the tone 
of the national mind and the re- 
putation of the country, in spite of 
the glory won in scenes more try- 
ing than any set battle-field. 

The Bengal Tigers looked over 
the bulwarks at the low cloud-like 
shore on our left, with an ominous 
glare in their eyes. Each man felt 


that he had to avenge nameless 
cruelties, and to punish a race 


guilty of unheard-of barbarities. 
My soul sickened within me. I 
dared not let my mind dwell on 
what I read. My eye wandered 
in vain over the columns of the 
papers for any news of Sir Denis 
Desmond. He was at Auripore 
when last I heard from him; but 
that was many, many weeks ago ; 
and in that letter he expressed 
his satisfaction at the results of 
his policy :— 

‘There have been ridiculous 
apprehensions created in Bengal,’ 
he added, ‘ by the conduct of some 
few mutinous Sepoys ; but the Ben- 
gal army has long been in an un- 
satisfactory state, owing to the 
cowardice of the Government ; 
and I am not prepared to say 
the troubles will prove to be al- 
together so ludicrous as they now 
are, if the authorities do not make 
the most signal examples of the 
fellows at once. The contagion 
will spread, although I do not fear 
its extension to Auripore. Here 
everything is quiet; the people 
are reconciled to our rule, and I 
trust I shall soon root out the 
fakirs, and other agents of mis- 
chief who infest the bazaars, and 
are always hostile to a settled, 
resolute Government, which re- 
presses mendicancy, and endea- 
vours to educate the people. I 
am opposed to any Government 
proselytising, but I am equally 
adverse to the domination of the 
native priests.’ 

There was no news from the 
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west of Cawnpore. Scraps of 
letters without date — telegrams 
written in wild excitement — rav- 
ings of correspondents—mad de- 
mands for the instant execution 
of acts and persons quite beyond 
reach—no news of Auripore ! 

What passionate longing for ac- 
tion! what a fever in my veins to 
burst the bonds of the watery 
prison, and be free to act! And 
what joy, one early morning, as 
we glided up the Hooghly, to see 
the spires of Calcutta in the dis- 
tance, and the forest of masts at 
Garden Reach ! 

The sergeant-major came aft 
and touched his cap. 

‘I don’t know whether you're 
aware of it, sir ; but there’s a num- 
ber of the enemy on the beach. 
We could knock a lot of them 
over from where we are now. It 
isn’t above six hundred yards, I 
should say, major.’ 

Wilmot smiled. ‘ Why, sergeant- 
major, I thought you knew India ; 
you were here before. They are 
coolies at work on the landings 
and poor fishermen—no enemies 
of ours, you know.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, major,’ re- 
sponded the bluff sergeant-major. 
‘My idea was we were to open 
fire the moment we saw any of 
the natives, as I’ve been reading 
in the papers they’re all our ene- 
mies to a man.’ 

And he retired, discomfited, to 
a council of war of the sergeants, 
who were in a knot discussing po- 
litical news and measures, as taught 
by the Indian press, ere the morn- 
ing parade. 

India at last! The land where 
I was born, and where my father’s 
bones are lying—where my darling 
is in the midst of dangers and hor- 
rors indescribable—and is it thus 
I see you, after all my longings and 
my hopes? 

And instead of immediate action 
there came the most maddening 
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delay. We could not move up at 
once. The country was in arms. 
The capital must be protected. 
The force at hand was small. 
Pale Calcutta trembled for itself. 
At night the inhabitants cowered 
on board the ships in the river. 
By day they inveighed against the 
only man whose calm courage they 
could not understand, and whose 
imperturbable justice they stigma- 
tised as timidity. I was told off 
for hospital duty. I hope my pa- 
tients were not sufferers, but I am 
quite sure I did not understand 
very much of their cases. |] 
thought at times of running off 
bodily, and trying to make my 
way up country. But the utter 
wildness of such a scheme was 
too apparent. I set to work to 
learn Hindostanee; and I toiled 
at it night and day whilst the 
weary hours passed at Fort Wil- 
liam. 

There was news at last from 
Auripore— good news,’ they said. 
Sir Denis Desmond was indeed 
shut up in the place ; but he had 
a stout garrison, and the Rajah of 
Tangree was collecting a force to 
attack the besiegers, who had 
marched from a neighbouring sta- 
tion after firing the bungalows and 
murdering their officers. 

I at once waited on the Gover. 
nor’s aide-de-camp, whom I knew. 
He repeated all I have just told 
you. ‘And the women?’ I asked. 
‘What of them? ‘There were wo- 
men in Auripore ?’ 

‘ Yes, certainly,’ replied Captain 
Grierson. ‘The Commissioner’s 
daughter, for instance, and half-a- 
dozen officials’ wives, and more— 
we are not quite sure how many. 
Sir Denis, in a despatch dated some 
weeks ago, when matters were look- 
ing serious, informed his Excellen- 
cy that he was about to send away 
all the women to Palka under a 
small escort ; that was just before 
the investment of Auripore. He 
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added that his daughter was most 
anxious to stay, but that he did 
not consider it would be prudent. 
If he sent off the escort at the time 
he named, his Excellency fears 
they may have fallen into the 
hands of the Goreepore muti- 
neers. God bless me, doctor! 
you look ill. Shall I get you 
some wine ?” 

‘No! don’t mind. It’s only 
the heat. But if you could help 
me to get up country with any 
force going to Auripore, you 
would confer on me the very 
deepest obligation.’ 

‘Well, for the sake of old times, 
I'll see what can be done. [I'll 
let you know if we hear anything 
new. Good-bye.’ 

Like a criminal reprieved at the 
gallows’-foot, and told to wander 
where he pleases, I received an 
order one morning from the 
P.M.O. ‘to march to-morrow at 
four A.M. in medical charge of a 
detachment to Buttra in Azim- 
ghur, and to report myself on ar- 
rival to Deputy Inspector-General 
Galusha Growl.’ 

The days were intensely hot, 
the dust insufferable ; but my only 
thought was that every march 
would bring me nearer to her. 
An agonising telegram was for 
ever before me—‘We shall be 
able to hold out in case all stand 
to us for ten weeks more. Women 
and children under escort for 
Agra; only one stays with—’ 
And then the despatch broke off 
—the wire was cut. 

And what marches they were! 
The burnt bungalows, the ruined 
stations, blackened walls and chim- 
neys ; no human creature visible, 
but hanging on the trees by the 
road-side, festering in the sun, 
were— And the hideous array of 





gorged vultures, and the wheeling 
crowds of loathsome buzzards and 
foul birds, whose prey is the flesh 
of the dead! 


At intervals along 
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the road we met parties of sick 
under escort or officers with des- 
patches. 

‘ Any news of Auripore ?” 

‘No—nothing certain. The 
Bazaar report at Cawnpore is, the 
garrison had to give in, and were 
murdered. But those who know 
the Commissioner Desmond, and 
Colonel Tickler who commands, 
don’t give the smallest credit to it.’ 

We reached Buttra, but the field- 
force was broken up into flying 
columns, and scouring the country 
all around in search of bands of 
rebels, who were showing more 
than usual enterprise and conduct. 

Galusha Growl, notwithstanding 
his name, was a kind-hearted, oblig- 
ing man, with a turn for sentiment, 
and decided gifts in the way of eat- 
ing and drinking. 

‘Sir,’ he replied to me, lifting 
his head from a huge tankard of 
commissariat beer, to which he had 
given a head by dusting it profusely 
with carbonate of soda from a 
pepper-castor, and wiping his mous- 
tache with a broad, brown fist, ‘ it’s 
quite true ; you’re no use here. It’s 
just like my chief to send you. I 
see no reason why you should not 
join General Potter’s column, which 
is as likely to go to Auripore as 
not, as soon as we hear the Bilelee 
rebels are cleared off the road on 
his flank, and Sir Colin is about 
doing that very soon. There's al- 
ready Dr. MacBride, a countryman 
of yours, with Dobson’s Horse and 
the Punjaubees; but there’s plenty 
of work for all the surgeons, and 
you can join them as soon as we 
get a chance. I don’t wonder at 
you wishing to give a hand to 
the gallant fellows at Auripore 
Heaven help them !’ 

I could not eat, nor drink, nor 
sleep—my very reason was shaken 
—for three weary days and nights 
longer must I wait. This was in- 
deed to be in the furnace—to feel 
the blood boiling and mark the 
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body wasting —to look into the 
glass at an awful face with blood- 
shot eyes and fevered cheek. 

But once more a reprieve came. 
Dr. Growl sent me word one night 
that I could get off with a Lieu- 
tenant of Dobson’s Horse, who had 
come in with despatches and was 
returning at dawn with his handful 
of troopers to join Potter’s column. 

We were riding over an open 
plain dotted with clumps of trees 
and fields of pulse, but not a crea- 
ture could be made out as we swept 
it with our glasses. 

‘ This is very different work from 
your Russian campaign, Doctor 
Brady ! said my young companion. 
‘ There you had civilised enemies. 
Here we have savages to deal with; 
they never spare us !’ 

‘And do you spare them ?’ 

‘The niggers? O! certainly not ; 
just shoot them like dogs, as they 
are, whenever we come across 
them.’ 

‘Well! that balances accounts 
between nigger and Christian pretty 
evenly.’ 

All day long the heat had been 
increasing as we pressed on to our 
rendezvous. ‘The sultry eventide 
was more trying than the fervid 
midday: the blasts of hot air be- 
coming more violent and frequent, 
presaged the advent of the thun- 
derstorm already muttering in the 
east, and blackening the horizon 
with clouds barred by incessant 
streaks of lightning. 

The native troopers were uneasy, 
and cast glances in every direction. 

‘They have made out fresh ele- 
phant-tracks, which must belong to 
the enemy,’ explained the officer. 
“You can see them, and horse-hoofs 
too, all over the ground, in the 
very direction we are going! They 
must be making right for Gum- 
warra, where Dobson was to be; 
and if so, they will have a treat. 
But 7 don’t envy them. We must 
look out not to be pounced on by 


the runaways. Ho—there is some- 
thing up. What is it, Jemadar?” 

The gray-bearded Sikh was 
screening his eyes with one hand 
and looking towards the west ; the 
other hand was held aloft, as when 
a keeper ‘soho’s’ to a point of his 
dogs on a grouse mountain. 

‘It is a body of cavalry. There 
is much dust, sir, and it advances 
rapidly ! 

Every horseman, standing erect 
in his stirrups, gazed anxiously. 

‘Can you see elephants, Sahib ? 
asked the Jemadar of Lieutenant 
Eustace, who had dismounted and 
was steadying his glass against a 
lance. ‘ They will be seen first of 
all, for they are black and thick 
and high.’ 

‘It’s all right, Jemadar,’ replied 
Eustace, leaping gaily into the 
saddle, ‘our own lads, thank 
Heaven! It will shorten our ride 
by a good many miles. Now we 
can march quietly and save our 
horses.’ 

The dust-cloud drew near to a 
clump of trees, spread out thinly, 
and by degrees settled down so 
that we could see the men had dis- 
mounted, and were picketing their 
horses. As we approached a couple 
of officers and a sowar galloped out 
to meet us. 

They were both young men; one, 
Colonel Dobson, tall, gaunt, and 
solemn -looking, beetle - browed, 
swarthy, with black eyes, and thick 
beard and moustache. The other, 
a bright blue-eyed, cheery-looking 
lad. Their heads were covered 
with conical helmets, terminating 
in a metal spike, and swathed with 
a red shawl. The tunic of dust- 
coloured cotton cloth, ornamented 
with worsted braid on the neck, 
breast, and cufis, was provided with 
steel shoulder- straps, and chains 
attached outside, which afforded 
defence against sword-cuts from the 
wrist to the neck. Each wore the 
yellowish - leather boots, used by 
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horsemen in India, coming over 
the knee, and gauntlets of light 
mail, nearly reaching to the upper 
part of the forearm. Sabres, in 
plain heavy sheaths, slung from 
their baldrics, and pistols stuck in 
waist-belts, gave the wearers some- 
what the air of condottieri, and con- 
veyed an impression very unlike 
that which one has generally of 
British officers in the reign of Vic- 
toria. 

‘ What news, Eustace?’ 

‘ None, Colonel, except what may 
be in these despatches. What have 
you for us?’ 

‘Nothing much—a hunt after a 
swarm of scoundrels who managed 
to escape us. They were encamped 
under the very tope where we are 
now, and they must have had a 
scrimmage with some of our peo- 
ple, for we have picked up a 
wounded man. It’s beastly work. 
We never caz catch them.’ 

Three tents, and a shed of can- 
vas, constituted the only cover for 
the force. 

‘I fear we shall get it with a 

vengeance,’ said Eustace. ‘I hope 
Beecher has something to eat for 
us. If it’s heavy rain we cannot 
move till the sun has been out, for 
the country will be too heavy for 
the horses.’ 
He raised the curtain of the tent 
a fine mat of small bamboo fibres, 
through which one can see into the 
light. 

‘ Hallo, Eustace ! I’m just ready 
for you. You are in time to escape 
the ducking that’s in store for out- 
siders to-night,’ called out a plea- 
sant voice, the owner of which was 
engaged in slicing cucumbers into 
a large plated goblet. A lamp 
lighted up the interior of the tent, 
which was pitched as carefully as 
if the inmates were going to live 
there a week instead of a few hours. 
The table was covered with a white 
cloth and glasses, and two or three 
servants dived in and out under the 
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curtain at the other end, with dishes 
in their hands. Portable camp- 
chairs were placed by the side of 
the table. From the tent-poles 
were slung telescopes, flasks, and 
pistols. ‘The ground was covered 
with an Indian carpet. 

‘You must rough it to-night, 
gentlemen. The beer is rather 
queer—no time to cool it—the 
abdar is zon est—lots of our traps 
not come up yet. But Mahomed 
says the soup will not be bad. 
The last village has furnished us 
with lots of poultry. There’s a good 
curry, and some gun-bullock steaks. 
That’s our carte. But, if Colonel 
Dobson will go after impalpable 
abstractions called the rebel army, 
and gallop away from our stores, 
your messman can’t help it, can 
he ? 

‘We'll do well enough, Beecher, 
if there’s plenty of beer and a drop 
of Exshaw,’ said the Colonel. ‘I 
confess to a leetle thirst after this 
particularly fine warm day, and the 
agreeable exercise we've had. Thir- 
ty-five miles, if it’s a yard. A few 
sore backs, I suspect, and some 
sore-footed people outside.’ 

‘I suppose if this storm is as 
bad as it looks we shall not start 
in the morning ? inquired Eustace, 
who was of a Sybarite turn. ‘I 
wish, if it is going to rain, that it 
would come down at once, in order 
that a fellow may know his fate.’ 

‘Faith, and I can tell you, mee 
boy, if there’s any value in signs 
and tokens, your doubts will soon 
be set at rest,’ said a man, with a 
rich round voice, who appeared in 
the fold of the curtain. 

He was middle-aged, short, and 
corpulent. The strict observance 
of the uniform regulations of his 
corps did not detract from the un- 
bellicose and peaceful bourgeois 
look of his round, sleek figure, and 
broad, honest, clean-shaven face, 
which was warmed into a purple 
glow by an agency far hotter than 
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that of the sun. He had an ex- 
aggerated spike to his helmet, an 
extra-thick turban around it; his 
belts, boots, spurs, ba!dric, and 
cummerbund were all on a gran- 
diose if not gigantic scale ; but, in- 
stead of swords and pistols, Doctor 
MacBride was hung round with in- 
strument-cases, a telescope, and a 
flask or two. There was neither 
chain on his arms nor gauntlet on 
his hand ; and, in spite of his odd 
appearance, there was no greater 
talker, no greater grumbler, no 
harder rider, no harder drinker, no 
man softer-hearted always, or more 
composed in time of danger, than 
the doctor of Dobson’s Horse. 

The Doctor’s lamentations were 
interrupted by the introduction of 
my humble self, and of my des- 
patches from my P. M. O. He 
read them, turned up his eyes, and 
exclaimed, ‘ That’s the way Growl 
sends lambs to the slaughter. But 
you're welcome, Mr. Brady ; and 
we'll do what we can for you. Go 
on with your dinner. It’s not likely 
you'll get many as good, or as much 
time to eat itin. Here am I, after 
riding as if I was Dick Turpin ten 
times over, with just the same risk 
of life and limb in case of a scrim- 
mage, without the chance of a word 
in the despatch of our friend here, 
who would have the honour to re- 
port that the Doctor, by his atten- 
tion, &c. &c., gave every proof of 
zeal and satisfaction: here am I, 
when all my work is over, obliged 
to go on with the extras; and, as 
if I had not enough of my own, 
there’s a job picked up for me at the 
end of my day from heaven knows 
where, and a native lady adds her- 
self to the list. Yes, thank you, 

seecher, a little more curry! Beer- 
shrab lao ! 

‘But about your patients? in- 
quired the Colonel. ‘ What of our 
countryman—is he a soldier or a 
civilian, or what ?” 

‘ Well, indeed, and if you listen- 


ed to the nonsense he’s talking 
you'd think he was the Governor- 
General or the Commander - in - 
chief himself. He’s very near be- 
ing one of the army of martyrs; he’s 
got a bad fever, is weak from loss 
of blood and poor food (the wing, 
if you please) ; then he’s a broken 
arm, and a bad cut on the head, a 
nasty thrust in the body—not to 
speak of a few incisions of all sorts. 
He is snug enough in the joss- 
house, and I’ve left my coloured 
brother with him for the present.’ 
‘Can you make out who is he ? 
‘Make out? O, I can make out 
plenty. He’s a Crimayan hero by 
his talk, and he’s going on about 
the Redan too, and Sebastopole, 
mixed up with Delhi and Luck- 
now. And—there, you won’t tell 
—I’ve found out one thing that’s 


_against him, he’s Irish—mere Irish 


—'pon my honour.’ The dish of 
baked earth, with balls of prepared 
charcoal, was brought in and placed 
on the table, and each man lighted 
his cigar. 

‘A fine stout fellow, too!’ the 
Doctor proceeded. ‘The arm I set 
was a picture. I don’t know if I'll 
not have to take it off ; but there’s 
just a chance. He’d never have 
come round without help from a 
first-rate medical officer, such as 
you find gallopin’ all over India 
with Dobson’s Punjaubees.’ 

The rain could be heard in the 
distance, coming on with a hurried 
tramp, like the march of a great 
army ; and the tumult of the wind 
which accompanied the tempest 
was as the roar of their voices. 
The glare of lightning and the vol- 
leys of thunder crashed forth out 
of the black sky from the gloomy 
pall of Heaven's battle like the 
blaze and furious outcry of the 
cannon. 

‘That’s a pleasant look-out,’ 
cried MacBride. ‘ We'll be washed 
out of this before very long, and 
have the eyes burned out of our 
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heads, and the horses will kick us 
to death ; and if we live we'll have 
no breakfast, nor a stitch of dry 
clothes.’ 

‘If there was a man in India 
worth a button among those rebels, 
this would be the sort of night he’d 
select to attack us,’ added the Doc- 
tor, after a heavy roll, which made 
the tent vibrate in every thread. 
*I don’t speak so much of Sikhs 
as of Britishers like ourselves. We 
hate night fighting—you don't, 
Colonel, for you are always ready 
for the destruction of the tissues 
day or night—-but most of us. Then 
our powder is wet, but swords keep 
sharp ; our drill doesn’t do much 
good till we’ve all got together over 
the first fluster. If a fellow but 
knew his ground as these men do, 
how he would do a Hohenlinden 
now and then with the chill off.’ 

Just as he spoke the report of 
firearms was distinctly heard in a 
lull of the storm. 

‘There! I thought I heard it 
before’ he exclaimed. ‘ Bedad, 
here’s the fellow I’ve been talking 
of turned up at last ! 

The terrified servants ran in 
shouting out, ‘O Sahib! Sahib! the 
budmashes! the budmashes ! A 
cuff on the head of a venerable- 
looking old gentleman, who was 
the foremost and noisiest of the 
throng, was Dobson’s reply to the 
exclamation. 

In an instant we were on our 
feet. We seized our swords and 
pistols, and rushed out of the 
tent. 

Scarcely were we in our saddles 
ere by the lightning-flashes we saw 
bearing down on us a wild swarm 
of horsemen in white. To meet 
them in line was out of the ques- 
tion. Decision and coolness were 
invaluable, and in our leader and 
his officers these were the growth 
of constant peril, for they were 
men who had been carrying their 
lives in their hands every hour. In 
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front of the grove there was a low 
bank of earth. In less time than 
I take to transcribe these lines, the 
Sikhs were formed inside the tope 
with their faces towards the enemy 
—one half dismounted—the horse- 
men in the rear. ‘Steady, my chil- 
dren ; aim low when they're a few 
yards from the bank,’ cried Dob- 
son. His officers repeated the 
words. The cries of the enemy 
and the shouts of their leaders were 
audible above the trampling of the 
horses’ hoofs. ‘Have your sword 
and pistol handy. It will be more 
use than your lancet,’ whispered 
Eustace. The lightning blazed out 
along the white-turbaned horde. 
We could catch the dark faces and 
bright blades for an instant, and 
the outstretched heads of the 
horses ; and then as the thunder 
rolled above, the sparkle and flash 
of carbine and pistol twittered in 
the dark, and the rush of grape 
from our two guns on the flank 
hurtled through the sowars. But 
they were too close upon us; in 
another instant the rebel horse- 
men were engaged in a médée with 
our men. Their white turbans and 
coats marked them out as they 
rode in among the trees, where 
our kharkee was invisible. The 
nimble Sikhs on foot cut at and 
shot them as they passed. Louder 
than the shouts and the cries, and 
the clicking of steel, and the raging 
storm, rose Dobson’s voice and the 
cheers of his officers. In less than 
a minute the sowars were flying 
out of the tope in the darkness, 
chased here and there across the 
plain as the lightning marked them 
out for an instant. Dobson was 
excited. 

‘ Order Fordyce to limber up at 
once,’ he cried. ‘I'll teach the 
scoundrels how they dare attack 
me again! MacBride! leave the 
surgeon to look after our wounded, 
with a party of men to pick them 
up and finish any of the budmashes 
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who may be shamming. And now, 
my lads, to finish our night’s 
work.’ 

And ere I could say a word I 
was left alone in the wood, which 
was filled with groans and piteous 
cries, whilst my Sikhs went prowl- 
ing about among the wounded, 
and— 

Now and then they returned 
with a comrade, and I attended to 
their cuts as they were laid on the 
table of the mess-tent. An hour 
or more passed. The storm abated, 
the thunder ceased, but the light- 
ning was still fierce and frequent. 
I sat, when my work was done, 
with my head between my hands, 
thinking of those in peril and of 
the horror of such scenes as those 
for timid women, when a cry of 
alarm caught my ear, and the 
cowering natives in the tent mut- 
tered, ‘ There, Sahib, they are com- 
ing again! and vanished among 
the trees. 

* What is it ?’ I cried. 

‘Mount and fly, sir! was the 
answer of the terrified syce. [I lis- 
tened, and heard the tramp of ad- 
vancing horses again. ‘ They are 
our men returning.’ 

‘No; sowars! sowars! Sahib, 
fly ! 

For me there was no flight. I 
felt my way out to the front of the 
wood. There could be no doubt 
as to who they were, for the fatal 
white shimmered in the darkness. 
And I was alone with the wounded 
and the dead—the sole miserable 
victim on whom they could wreak 
their vengeance! I felt the bitter- 
ness of death would not be to die, 
but that I did not die for her. The 
band swept past me, and as they 
moved towards the tents I heard a 
clear shrill voice in Hindostanee 
exclaim, ‘ No time to’ kill, remem- 
ber! Carry him to the litter, 
dead or alive, at once, and be off.’ 

I crouched down in the grass. 
There was suddenly a great cry as 
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if of rejoicing. The troopers re- 
turned out of the wood surround- 
ing a light car, on which there was 
a litter. By the side there rode a 
horseman, who bent forward and 
looked in between the curtains. 
He raised his head! I saw within 
a few feet of me the face which | 
had so wearily longed to see, and 
which was now to me more terrible 
than any enemy’s! Who could 
mistake the eyes—the eyes which 
sparkled with a keen delight as she 
raised her head from the curtain 
of the litter? I could have touched 
her robe had I sprung to my feet ! 
I had seen her at last ! 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
* MISERRIMUS.’ 


THE Sikhs and camp-servants 
stealing back, found me lying like 
one that was dead, and bore me 
gently into the tent, where lay the 
wounded whom I had tended. But 
who was to bind my wound? Dob- 
son and his baffled troops returned 
at daybreak. The European they 
had left in the temple was gone. I 
was very ill; my head was weak 
and wandering. The yellow cur- 
tains opened for ever on the same 
scene, from daylight to evening. 
Day after day, as it seemed to me, 
I was borne along in my litter in 
a painless lethargy. Thick dust, 
and above it the heads of long- 
bearded troopers-—the monotonous 
fields of gram and dall and Indian 
corn—the ever-same trees—the 
ever-same sounds of bit and curb, 
and horse-hoof, and the cry of the 
buzzard and the vulture. How I 
longed for the halt! And again 
how I longed for the march! When 
we halted there were sure to come 
my doctor, and Dobson and Eus 
tace, and all. And the same ques- 
tions, ‘How do you find yourself 
now?’ and the same mutterings 








outside, of which I never could 
catch more than a mumble in re- 
ply to the question, ‘ How do you 
think he is to-day ?” 

And I had no question but the 
one, ‘Is there any news from Au- 
zipore ?? And the answer was for 
ever, ‘None.’ But one morning 
in came Dobson’s bearded face, 
and without more to-do he said : 

‘I’m glad to tell you Govern- 
ment has resolved to strike a blow 
for the relief of Auripore. We are 
to form part of the column.’ 

That evening I was in the sad- 
dle. Pale and weak in the body, 
but a giant still, for I had faith 
and love—the springs of life—with- 
in me. 

‘What do the spies say, Mac 
Tavish? asked the brigadier. 
* What have the rascals got ?” 

‘There is Nurpat Sing, 2000 ; 
some 500 pucka Sepoys, the rest 
Oude men; there is Pretty Poll 
Sing, 200 Byswarrees; the Rajah 
of Amethie, 2500, various; the 
Talukdar of Khote, 700 match- 
lockmen ; the Moulvie of Sishabad, 
700 sowars ; the whole of Popple- 
ton’s Horse, under some unknown 
rascal; and the blessed Ranee of 
Auripore, with 2000 horse. ‘They 
have no end of elephants, and 20 
guns. That’s the report my spies 
bring in, sir,’ quoth our quarter- 
master-general, raising his eyes 
from his papers and glancing at his 
chief through a pair of portentous 
spectacles. ‘And it’s pretty much 
what I expected,’ he added, taking 
a large pinch of snuff, and rein- 
forcing it by a strong cheroot. 

‘The brigadier checked off the 
figures. ‘That makes in all, say 
at least 8000 men and 20 guns. It 
is not three to one, and we have a 
battery and a half. I fear they 
will never wait for our coming, but 
at all events we shall have the 
credit of relieving the place.’ The 
brigadier added, ‘ It is good news 
to hear they are all holding out so 
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well. Sir Denis is a splendid fel- 
low 

So much I overheard as the 
column halted within a day’s march 
of Auripore, ere the morning sun 
had attained its full power. I could 
only clasp my hands and raise my 
eyes to heaven. 

But, as if misfortune was ever to 
be my portion, there came an order 
for me to take charge of the sick, 
when the force moved on. I said 
nothing. To think that Auripore 
was near, and to be tied like a 
martyr to the stake was beyond 
my control, and I resolved... 

They moved off, and once again 
I was left with my sad charge. I 
gazed after them through the watch- 
fires, and took note of their course. 
They will halt in an hour, and wait 
for day; then they will move on 
and reconnoitre the ground—that 
will be at four o’clock ; they have 
twelve miles to go; the infantry are 
tired—they will need five hours at 
least to come within sight of the 
enemy—say nine o’clock at the out- 
side. If I leave at six in the morn- 
ing, I shall be in plenty of time. 
It’s settled. 

I walked back to my tent, visited 
my sick, and passed the gate of the 
walled enclosure in which the rear- 
guard was halted. The Belooch 
on duty presented as I gave the 
countersign. 

‘There are budmashes about, 
my lord,’ he remarked; ‘for the 
jackals yelp over there, and the 
dogs are barking.’ 

But I walked on, and heeded 





him not. The stars were shining 
brightly. I longed for the hour 


when I should be free, and strained 
my eyes towards the west in the 
direction of our column, and I fol- 
lowed the tracks made in the soft 
soil. Once+I was startled by a 
noise in the grass, and I fancied I 
saw something move not far from 
me;* but it might have been a 
lizard. I relaxed my grasp of my 
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pistol, and turning round set off on 
my way back to the camp-fires, 
humming to myself. 

Again the grass rustled. I stood 
still, with my hand on my revolver. 
Suddenly I was pinned by the el- 
bows—ere I could utter a cry a 
gag was forced into my mouth. I 
was dashed on the ground, my eyes 
were covered, I felt cords tied 
swiftly round my hands and feet, 
and then I was raised up and car- 
ried away head and foot, and thrown 
into a wheeled carriage, which tra- 
velled briskly forward. I felt my 
captors unbuckling my sword and 
removing my pistol-belt, and heard 
many voices around my carriage. 
The bonds which secured my hands 
behind my back were tightened, 
and my feet and legs were secured 
anew, and I was borne once more 
onwards. Once there was the 
sound of guns afar, the litter was 
halted; then the booming died 
away. We went on and on, and 
I knew the sun was up, and that 
our pace was quickening. The 
heat became like that ofa furnace. 
My nostrils were choked with dust 
—my breath came in spasms. The 
carriage stopped—I was lifted out, 
and I knew I stood in the shade; 
the rope which bound my feet was 
loosed, I was forced down a flight 
of steps by strong hands. ‘Then 
came the grating of a key and the 
drawing of bolts—a door was open- 
ed; the cool, damp air would have 
been grateful had it not been so 
dank and fetid. I was led down 
steps—One! two! three! four! 
five! six! seven ! eight! nine! ten! 
I counted them. Then I felt a hand 
busy at my wrists; I struggled to 
shake off the cords—the door 
closed with a heavy clang. I tore 
off the bandage from my eyes, and 
as I tugged at the knotted twine 
which held the gag to my bleeding 
lips, I looked around and uttered 
a bitter cry—for there seemed in- 
deed no hope. 


It was broad daylight, but the 
walls of the cell around which I 
gazed were rendered visible only 
by an iron cresset from the low 
roof. It was round and arched 
and windowless, and the sole ac- 
cess was by the steps down which 
I had just been led. At one side 
was a native charpoy or bed, a rude 
table by its side was covered with 
a mat, on which there was placed 
an earthen vessel of water, a heap 
of cakes, and a plate of boiled 
rice. I was dying of thirst and 
ravenous with hunger : and, as men 
condemned todie will make a hearty 
breakfast, in spite of all my misery 
I drank and ate. I threw myself 
on the bed, for my fever was strong 
on me again. With closed eyes I 
was striving to collect my thoughts, 
when a noise above attracted my 
attention. And lo! there descended 
from the roof, through an aperture 
in which the lamp was suspended, 
a cord, with a basket attached, 
which was lowered to the floor. In 
the basket there was a bottle of 
wine, chupatties or native cakes, 
and a fowl. In the obscurity I 
overlooked a piece of paper; but 
the basket was shaken from above, 
and looking again I saw a little 
note. I read with difficulty : 

‘Do not quite despair. Friends 
are near, though not powerful. But 
they may help you. Hope and be 
firm.’ 

It was a woman’s hand. I looked 
up and whispered, ‘ God bless you, 
my unknown friend. Tell me who 
you are. In pity, tell me where I 
am.’ There came back a sigh for 
answer. ‘The basket was shaken 
after a time and drawn up. Worn 
out and ill nigh to death, I lay 
down on the charpoy and slept. I 
was awakened, after sleeping a 
troubled sleep, by a sound in the 
vaulted room. A negro, armed to 
the teeth, had brought in bread, 
rice, and water; at the doorway 
stood a Sepoy on guard. I spoke, 
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but they made no reply to my en- 
treaties to know where I was. ‘I 
am ill—very ill—tell my gaoler I 
shall very soon be beyond his 
power,’ I cried; ‘but at least, ere 
I die, let me know what is the news 
from Auripore.’ No answer. The 
door was locked and chained and 
bolted, and I was left alone. 

I had never heard of the native 
chiefs, in this cruel war, making 
prisoners—at least they were re- 
served for slaughter we were told, 
though the country people often 
concealed fugitives and treated them 
kindly. I was of no consequence 
as a captive, but I had been 
pounced upon as if I were a great 
prize. For whom could they have 
mistaken me? Who was my un- 
known friend ? 

How years of misery were con- 
centrated in every hour, as I walked 
round and round the prison, or 
crossed to and fro, or threw myself 
on the bed, and tossed my arms 
like a maniac! ‘One day of free- 
dom—one day of strength—give 
me that, and I will come back and 
die, if it be Thy will. But, O! this 
is more than I can bear.’ 

And two days and nights passed. 
My blood now boiled, and now ran 
like ice through my veins—my 
teeth chattered with the ague-fits. 
My gaolers came in and went out 
as before. I could not mark the 
hours, nor tell day from night, and 
they would not open their accursed 
lips. ‘Ah, even if I were free to- 
morrow, darling, I could not help 
you” I cried passionately, and 
dashed my clenched fist on the 
table. 

‘Do not despair,’ whispered the 
voice from above, ‘I am doing my 
best; but be firm.’ 

‘QO, my good friend, whoever you 
are, give me news of Auripore; and 
I shall be as a rock, if you can tell 
me all is well.’ No answer; but a 
fragment of paper came fluttering 
through the gloom, and I could 
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make out the words, ‘ To-night, if 
possible.’ 

The dungeon in which I was 
confined was lined with a hard, 
white cement, and had been used 
as a subterranean granary, and I 
guessed that the aperture above 
was on a level with the ground- 
floor. I dragged over the charpoy, 
put the table upon it, mounted ; 
my hand could just reach the cres- 
set. I made a spring, and caught 
the thin chain by which the lamp 
was suspended, heedless of the 
burning, and in a momentary fit of 
desperate strength, was striving to 
climb up to the roof, when the 
chain gave way, and I crashed back 
on the frail pile I had erected, and 
rolled on the floor in the débris, in 
utter darkness, for the lamp was 
extinguished. 

I regained my feet, cleared the 
dust and the mouldy corn ‘rom my 
face and hair. The guards would 
no doubt be alarmed at the noise. 
Ha! they are here! Fool, why 
could you not wait ? 

The bolts were drawn, the chains 
clanked as they struck the massive 
door ; the key turned in the lock ; 
the door grated on its hinges and 
opened gently. I strained my eyes, 
but could see nothing. 

‘Where are you?’ asked a voice 
in English; after a pause, ‘ What 
has become of the light ?” 

‘I have just upset the lamp.’ 

‘No matter ; come over and take 
my hand. Here? 

I groped my way towards the 
voice. My fingers, as I raised my 
hands aloft, touched the face of 
my deliverer, who was standing on 
the step, and I caught her hand 
and pressed it to my lips. 

‘Tell me to whom I owe more 
than my life; surely I have heard 
that voice before ?” 

‘ There is not a moment to lose ; 
follow me. Catch hold of my dress 
till we come to the light. Ali, are 
you there ?’ 
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There was a response in the 
dark somewhere, and my guide 
locked, bolted, and chained the 
door of the cell and led the way 
along the passages I had descend- 
ed, till we came near an open 
court, from which the night-air 
blew fresh. Here we halted; Ali, 
opening a bundle, wrapped me in 
a long white robe, put a turban on 
my head, and stole to the door. 
There was a watch-fire in the court, 
and the sound of hubble-bubbles 
warned us some of the guard were 
awake. The figure of my guide 
was muffled up so that I could not 
see her face; her fingers returned 
the pressure, which was the mute 
interpretation of my gratitude. 

Ali crept back, and spoke in a 
low voice. 

‘It is more than we could hope 
for,’ she said. ‘Come along, and 
walk by my side. If we are chal- 
lenged or stopped I will answer.’ 

She stepped into the court-yard, 
and I followed her. The guards 
turned inquiringly; but at a gesture 
and a word which I could not 
catch, salaamed and resumed their 
pipes. We walked across the court 
to an open postern ; she led me up 
a flight of steps to a long corridor; 
then we descended into a chamber 
where a lamp was burning. My 
guide, after a careful survey of the 
tapestry which screened the pan- 
neled wall, pushed aside a slide 
and followed a narrow passage, 
choked with dust and cobwebs, till 
she reached an iron grating which 
was unlocked. We passed out into 
a ravine. The stars were shining 
aloft, as though we were in a deep 
well. 

‘This is themoat,’ she whispered. 
‘Directly opposite is a flight of 
steps by which you will gain the 
top of the bank. Creep through 
the weeds—they are full of poison- 
ous things ; but what can be worse 
than that ?’ she pointed backwards 
with her thumb. ‘ You speak Hin- 


dostanee? Well! Go straight on 
till you come to a pillar of stone, 
which you will see this clear night 
some way off. There you will find 
a guide who will lead you to a 
place of safety for the day. If all 
goes well, you may expect to see 
me at night, and we will fly to- 
gether to our friends. I am in as 
much misery as you are. I am 
a prisoner in a dreadful capti- 
vity. I must end it one way or 
other; and if I die, you will pity 
me.’ 

‘Mabel Fraser! dear, dear Mab ! 
Nay, I know you, my deliverer! 
In the name of God, how came 
you here? Fly with me now? 

She threw her arms round my 
neck, 

*O, did I not tell you once, my 
poor boy, what a fate there was in 
store for us? Little did I think 
my words would come so true. 
Terence, I know all now. There 
is one thing I can do—I can die 
for you, my brother.’ 

‘Your brother, Mabel!’ I cried. 

‘Hush! No time for explana- 
tion now. I will tell you all to- 
morrow. ‘They have beaten us 
back — forgive my “ us’—if you 
could but know how I hate the 
wretches — again and again, at 
Auripore; and there is scarcely 
anyone left to guard this place. But 
I expect him back to-night.’ 

‘Him! Who? 

‘O, go, Terence, go! Take this 
in case of need. And this.’ 

She handed me a dagger and a 
pistol. 

‘That,’ she went on, ‘ is poison- 
ed, a scratch of it will kill. That 
was loaded by Ali. This I shall 
keep, to be my last sure friend in 
case of need. And now, farewell! 
May He have mercy and pity on 
us both, dear brother. I would 
give my life for you. If you never 
see me again, keep a place for me 
in your memory.’ 

She tore herself from my em- 








brace, and ran weeping up the 
passage. ‘The grate closed behind 
her with a dull clang. A wolf in 
the moat barked at the sound. 
Perhaps the lazy sentinel high on 
the wall of the bastion fancied he 
saw something crawl up the steps 
in the counterscarp, for he called 
out but he did not fire. And I 
was soon hid among the thick 
reeds and weeds of the glacis. I 
made my way towards the pillar 
which I discerned on the plain. As 
I approached a man got up from 
the base. I replied to his challenge 
with the word Mabel had given 
me. 

He salaamed, and striking down 
a bye-path, turned into a jungle, 
through which he led me with un- 
erring certainty. The tiger growled 
as we brushed past the place where 
he lay crunching the bones of the 
fawn ; the hissing leopard bounded 
across our path; a herd of ele- 
phants, trumpeting and _ playing, 
crashed through the foliage. Things 
—the snake rustling the leaves at 
my feet, and the crouching wild 
beast—that would have before been 
terrors, were indifferent to me now. 
I toiled on after the silent Indian, 
who never stopped or tired, till the 
morning began to dawn, and then 
we came out near the edge of the 
jungle, where it bordered the cul- 
tivated land round a native village. 

Here my guide bade me remain, 
and made his way cautiously to- 
wards a cottage which stood near 
a large tank. I watched him enter; 
in a few moments he returned, 
and, standing at the edge of the 
jungle, gave a long keen look all 
around him. Then, pointing to 
the cottage, he said: 

‘Go there, sahib. It is empty ; 
you will find food and shelter. A 
girl will come ere the sun sets. If 
anyone else approach, hide be- 
neath the old matting in the corner. 
But keep on the watch always. Go 
now. Soon the people will be stir- 
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ring ; it is near sunrise. To-night 
you will be safe.’ 

I walked between the high green 
stalks of the dall, pushed aside the 
mat, and found myself in a small 
native hovel. Quite worn out, I 
dragged my limbs to the heap of 
rushes in the corner, and lay down 
with my hand on the trigger of the 
pistol. As 1 closed my weary eyes, 
I read on the silver-plated hilt, 
‘Charles Alan ‘Fraser.’ I slept. 


CHAPTER L. 
THE CRISIS AND ITS END. 


WHEN I awoke it was noonday 
—noonday in the hottest month of 
the Indian year. I drank grate- 
fully from the water-jar and ate the 
tough chupatties which were laid 
upon a leaf. I reconnoitred the 
scene around me through the 
chinks in the cabin wall. 

Far as the eye could reach lay 
in front a wide expanse of fields 
spread out, studded with clumps 
of mangoes and dotted with trees, 
which loomed indistinctly in the 
haze, like gray clouds resting on 
wintry seas. 

From the leaden air fell waves 
of heat which moved in pulse-like 
throbs over the sickened earth ; 
not a cloud was visible; not a 
sound was heard except the shrill 
cry of the buzzard and the rustle 
of parched leaves and twigs which 
danced in the feverish twirl of tiny 
dust-storms. The sun poured its 
fire through an atmosphere like a 
veil of silver cloth, which glowed 
with the fervour, and the undulat- 
ing outlines of horizon and land- 
scape dissolved in the intensity of 
its power. The lizards panted on 


the soil ; the birds sat with open 
bill and protruding tongue on the 
lowest branches of the trees, which 
gave shade but not shelter. 

The arched dome and white- 
washed pillars of a Hindoo shrine 
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rose above the tank at one side. 
At the other the belt of jungle 
spread to the horizon, widening as 
it receded. On the branches of a 
withered tree, a little distance from 
the road, a group of gorged vul- 
tures, with outspread wings and 
drooping heads. ‘The skeleton of 
a horse, to which were attached 
fragments of leather and of its trap- 
pings, lay beneath the tree. 

A young woman with a pitcher 
on her head was moving through 
the fields. As she came near the 
tank the notes of her sweet, mono- 
tonous song broke the silence, and 
presently the rings of metal and 
little bells round her ankles were 
heard tinkling in unison with her 
voice, and marking the time of her 
footsteps. Her figure had all the 
grace and pliancy of the young 
Hindoo. Her robes of white cot- 
ton fell in easy folds from the 
shoulders. Bracelets of beads en- 
circled the finely-moulded arms, 
one of which was upraised to the 
pitcher on her head. Her clear 
brown skin enhanced the whiteness 
of her teeth and the opalesque 
purity of the eye; and her broad, 
low brow was set in the massive 
frame of her braided hair, which 
shone with a blue lustre like that 
of the raven’s wing. 

With balanced tread she de- 
scended the steps to the water, 
and searching gently by the edge, 
removed a gourd from the brink ; 
then filling the pitcher, she placed 
it on her head, took up the gourd, 
and, singing as before, walked down 
the narrow path. As she approach- 
ed the spot where the skeleton of 
the horse tainted the hair, disturb- 
ing the vultures with a motion of 
her hand, where they dreamed of 
horrid banquets, she threw the 
gourd into the bushes. When she 
passed the cottage again, she 
placed her finger on her lip. In 
a few minutes she disappeared 
amidst the green sea of pulse. 


I was sure the gourd was in- 
tended for me, but her gesture in- 
dicated fear and caution. Scarcely 
had she passed my hiding-place ere 
a man appeared at the door of the 
temple. He crept up to the edge 
of the tank, and lying down, gazed 
after the woman beneath his hand. 
Then he arose, and came towards 
my cabin. 

A string of beads showed he was 
a Brahmin. His hair, partly shaven 
from the crown, hung from his head 
in tangled locks, thickened with a 
paste of coloured clay; an ape-like 
brow descended over small, dull, 
sunken eyes, animated by cruelty 
and cunning. His meagre body, 
daubed with yellow and white clay, 
was nearly naked ; his finger-nails 
were like the talons of a wild 
beast. 

He sniffed the air with pleasure, 
and grunting out the words of a 
poojah or prayer, bent down, took 
up the hot dust and rubbed it over 
his neck and shoulders. 

He was following the path to- 
wards the village, when a cloud of 
dust in the distance, like those 
which careered from time to time 
over the plain, but that it was 
wider at the base, and moved 
steadily, attracted his attention. 
The fakir, with a speed wonderful 
in one so decrepit, ran to the top 
of the tank, looked intently, shad- 
ing his eyes with his hands, and in 
a moment darted into the little 
temple. 

The cloud advanced, eating up 
the broad expanse of the plain, 
thickened and deepened, and re- 
solved itself into a pall of dust, 
which rose up from a throng of men 
and horses. How my heart beat! 
But, alas ! the thrill of joy was soon 
stilled. It was the enemy again— 
the cruel, pitilessenemy! No hope! 
The white dresses of native troop- 
ers distinct; the elephants rising 
above the heads of the horsemen ; 
in their train a multitude on foot! 
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No hope now! They directed 
their course towards the tank, the 
brown embankments of which could 
be seen high above the plain. Soon 
the confused tumult of a native 
march rose to the ear, the tramp 
and neighing of horses, the clinking 
of arms, the shrill trumpeting of 
elephants, and the angry growlings 
of camels. Spears and glistening 
shields returned a thousand rays to 
the sun. Ina wild rush, like the 
mountain torrent leaping into the 
valley, horsemen, footmen, women 
and children, elephants, camels, 
horses, mules, dashed into the tank. 
Elephants, plunging their trunks 
low and deep, discharged the re- 
freshing streams into their capa- 
cious gullets, camels laid in their 
supply, horses snorted with plea- 
sure, the natives flung the water 
over their shaven heads; and as 
fast as the jaded followers came up, 
they covered the tank sides with a 
multitude, whose cries and move- 
ments offered a strange contrast to 
the silence but a few moments 
before. 

A group of horsemen rode to the 
tree over the cabin where I lay, 
and dismounted close to it. They 
sat apart from the rest in the shade, 
on their carpets. The eldest was 
a short fat man of fifty years of age. 
The streaks of paint on his nose 
and forehead marked him asa Hin- 
doo. In front of his large white 
turban sparkled an aigrette of flat, 
thin diamonds and large uncut 
emeralds ; his small, deeply-sunk, 
and rat-like eyes moved about in- 
cessantly in their narrow orbits ; 
his broad and coarse nose, with 
wide nostrils, rested on a stubbly, 
stunted moustache, which did not 
conceal the straight, sensual mouth ; 
a thick neck, which grew abruptly 
from his rounded shoulders, nearly 
hid in its fat folds a triple row of 
pearls and emeralds. A white- 
muslin tunic, leaving one side of 
his breast exposed, was confined by 
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a Cashmere shawl, into which was 
stuck a curved sabre, with a small 
silver handle. His legs were en- 
cased in drawers of white cotton 
cloth, and on the naked great-toe 
of each small delicate foot was a 
silver ring. Three attendants stood 
with folded arms by the side of his 
carpet, on which were laid his slip- 
pers, a common cavalry pistol, and 
a box of Indian sweetmeats. A 
syce, holding a fine sinewy Arab, 
whose sides bore marks of severe 
punishment, remained close at 
hand, and another gently flapped 
away the flies. 

‘The man seated next to the Hin- 
doo seemed to be about thirty years 
of age, or perhaps younger. Rather 
over the middle height, his person 
combined grace and strength in a 
union rarely seen among the Ma- 
homedans of India. His head was 
well set on a wide and sinewy chest, 
which fell away in rounded lines 
to the small muscular flank, and 
his limbs, compact and admirably 
moulded, completed the promise 
of vigour given by his nervous 
arms and hands. His turban had 
been removed for a small skull-cap 
of silver tissue, beneath which fell 
a few shining ringlets of black hair. 
A broad, smooth forehead, with 
arched brows—a Grecian nose—a 
well-cut, firm mouth, an arched up- 
per lip fringed by a full moustache 
—gray eyes, which shone from the 
bronze-coloured skin, now cold and 
fierce, again open and kind—alto- 
gether a face expressive of every 
phase of his Asiatic nature, in 
which the moving power was wor- 
ship of his blood, which he believed 
to be that of the Prophet of his 
race, transmitted through a line of 
warriors and kings—the sole in- 
heritance which had been left to 
him. He wore as his only orna- 
ments, an engraved stone set in a 
silver ring on his finger, and a 
sword-belt, studded with precious 
stones, round his waist. The third 
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of the group was a meagre old man, 
small in stature, bowed with years, 
with a thin, haggard Jewish face, 
which was made almost dignified 
by the massive folds of an immense 
white beard. The Moulvie’s eyes 
were dim, and his fingers were 
busily employed in running over a 
string of beads, as if in want of 
something to do. 

The fakir walked out of the tem- 
ple, and with outstretched arms 
and the palms of his hands clasped 
together, advanced to the carpet. 
After a pause, during which the 
leaders surveyed the new-comer, 
the Mouivie asked, ‘And who is 
my brother ?” 

‘My name is Canoujee,’ the 
Brahmin said. ‘ Rejoiced am I to 
see the conquering army of their 
mightiness in this oppressed coun- 
try, who have no doubt killed all 
the infidels in Oude.’ 

A grunt from the party was the 
only reply. 

‘There was a great fight,’ the 
fakir continued, ‘here two nights 
ago. A party of feringhees, flying 
perhaps from the face of their high- 
nesses, drew up here to water their 
horses. But I crept to the village, 
and brought out the bowmen and 
the matchlockmen, and we set upon 
the infidels and slew them, though 
they fought like demons ; and fired 
as from a regiment so many shots 
that none could approach. And 
three of the people are now lying 
wounded and one is dead from the 
fight.’ ‘The fakir pointed with his 
forefinger to the withered tree, on 
which the vultures were seated. 
‘The bones of one lie scattered 
there. Who would touch them but 
dogs and jackals and the vultures ? 
Others rode away towards the east, 
just able to sit on their horses— 
dead, surely, ere this.’ 

‘Have you got nothing,’ asked 
the Mussulman, ‘ by which we may 
know who these feringhees were ? 

The fakir went into the tem- 
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ple, and returned, carrying a linen 
bag. 

‘In this,’ said he, ‘are things 
which they left in their flight. I do 
not know the language of the in- 
fidel.’ He poured out the contents 
on the grass. A silver flask, a 
small clasped book, bound in green 
velvet, embossed and edged in 
gold, a hunting-knife, a glove, and 
a little leather case. 

The Mussulman took up the 
book, and tried to unclasp it; he 
pored over the letters raised in 
gold on the cover. 

‘ Where is the sahib ?’ asked he. 
‘If he were here ke would tell us 
what this means.’ 

‘Why disturb the sahib, Prince?’ 
said the old Moulvie. ‘ Has he 
not toiled in the fight and in the 
saddle enough to-day ?’ 

‘It is always thus with our good 
Moulvie,’ said the other speaker 
with some bitterness. ‘ He is of 
opinion that the white -faced fol- 
lower he has won for the Prophet 
is worth all the rest of us. He is 
always thinking of his deeds and 
singing his praises. When Ae is in 
no hurry, time stands still—when 
he is in haste, time is asleep.’ 

‘My son,’ rejoined the Moulvie, 
‘I am just. Be thou so too, O 
Prince ! and leave jealousies which 
destroy us. Is the sahib your slave, 
that he should come running to be 
your interpreter at the beck of 
your servants ?” 

One of the attendants, salaaming 
humbly, exclaimed, ‘ My lords, the 
Sahib Bahadoor is coming! and 
at the same time held his hand in 
the direction of a man who was 
walking by the side of his horse 
with quick, vigorous steps towards 
the shade. 

He was not of the race of the 
Hindoo or the Mussulman—that 
could be seen even afar by his 
solid heavy tread, his powerful 
limbs, and the swing of his arms. 

He came near. And within a 
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few yards of me I recognised with 
a shudder—Alan Fraser! In com- 
plexion he was nearly as dark as a 
native, but his hair was uncut, and 
flowed in gray locks over his shoul- 
ders ; a heavy sabre was slung by 
a broad belt over his shoulder, and 
his waist-belt held two double- 
barrelled pistols. He took a che- 
root out of his case, and flung him- 
self down on the ground in the 
shade. No one spoke as his ser- 
vant applied the coal to the end 
of his cheroot, and after a few 
vigorous puffs, he broke silence 
abruptly. 

‘I saw the skeleton of a horse, 
with foreign shoes on its hoofs, 
down there. They tell me in the 
village they killed some feringhees 
—cowardly brutes! But it’s well 
to get rid of the vermin any way, 
and that way was best suited to 
our friends.’ 

‘My son!’ interrupted the old 
Moulvie, ‘these poor people may 
have done the cause a good ser- 
vice. See!— Read! and tell us 
what this writing is.’ 

Fraser turned over lazily on the 
grass to take the case from the 
Moulvie’s hand. He opened the 
catch after he had languidly glanced 
at the outside. With a bound he 
stood erect, and holding the case 
at arm’s length, smote his thigh 
with vehemence ; his eyes glared, 
the veins of his neck and face 
swelled full of the fierce currents 
from his wicked heart. With a 
coarse imprecation he shouted out, 
in Hindostanee, ‘ By — it’s he !— 
It’s he! Where was this found? 
Whose is this? Speak, you —! 

‘What is it, my son?’ inquired 
the old Mouivie. 

‘What is it—what is it? Fraser 
roared. ‘Ask me no questions till 
mine are answered.’ 

The fakir could only articulate, 
‘Sahib, it was found by me on the 
ground near the tank, the night 
we killed the infidels.’ 





‘Did you kill the man who 
owned this? Did you kill him?’ 
shouted Fraser. 

‘ Alas ! how can I tell who owned 
it?—the case and the book, and 
the other things, were found on the 
ground.’ 

Fraser read and re-read the 
words, dashing from his brows the 
drops of perspiration, and worked 
his fingers in the ends of his mous- 
tache. 

‘Lead me to the place where 
you killed these feringhees ’ The 
fakir followed him, and as he strode 
towards the skeleton of the horse, 
the Hindoo broke silence : ‘ These 
people are wonderful! What can 
he see in bones?—they cannot 
speak.’ 

‘Have you not learned yet, O 
Mightiness ! that the sahibs know 
things of which you know nothing?” 
asked the Prince, scornfully. ‘See! 
he has made some discovery, even 
among the dumb bones 

Fraser returned with a letter in 
his hand. ‘Do you know what 
this is? he asked. ‘ Listen to me. 
Here is a copy of an order, con- 
taining instructions to the enemy 
who are hunting you down on every 
side. All the measures against us 
are the work of one man. And 
this man is my bitterest foe, as 
well as yours. Think you, Prince, 
that it was for love of your cause 
I gave up all that bound me to my 
race? that I became an outcast, 
flying with a cowardly rabble from 
the very shadows of my country- 
men; and I—with a greater fear 
than the greatest coward of you ail 
at my heart—that I toiled at Cawn- 
pore, at Delhi, at Lucknow, in the 
midst of traitors? No! But I have 
hate as strong as yours! Revererd 
gentlemen like the fakir are subject 
to little aberrations. When he told 
me he and his friends had killed 
these infidels, I naturally doubted. 
I have looked. The bones of no 
European lie on that plain! The 
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horse of the man who owned that 
letter and that book was killed. 
fe may have been wounded ; any 
way, he cannot be far. Alive or 
dead, we must have that man. Let 
us act at once. Search every house, 
every bush, every inch of ground. 
He must be found ! 

‘Sahib,’ said the Prince, who 
preserved an unconcerned air, but 
had kept a keen eye on the speaker, 
‘who is this man ?’ 

‘Is not the paper I hold enough 
for you? Is he not the trusted 
agent of the enemy? And does 
he not know you all better than 
you know yourselves ?” 

The pistol, with ‘Charles Alan 
Fraser’ on the hilt, was grasped 
more firmly now. 

‘Yes, yes! he is right! said the 
Hindoo. ‘Let us search for the 
infidel—let us drive the jungle. It 
is late, and we should lose no time ; 
orders and arrangements should be 
made at once.’ 

And the Hindoo rose with alac- 
rity and was about to mount his 
horse, when the sowars, posted on 
the verge of a field in rear of the 
camp, came at full speed towards 
the temple, shouting out— 

‘The enemy! the enemy! the 
feringhees are coming ! 

In an instant the cooking-places 
were deserted, the brass pots gath- 
ered up, the uncooked rice over- 
set; the elephants and camels un- 
tethered in headlong haste, the 
tawdry tents struck ; women and 
children screamed ; camp-followers 
ran to load their beasts ; horsemen 
forced the bits into the jaws of 
their steeds and sprung into their 
saddles. Those who were eating 
dropped the handful of food into 
the dish, seized their turbans, 
wound them on, lighted the matches 
of their guns, or examined flints 
and priming. 

At the first alarm, Fraser mount- 
ed and rode to a mound near the 
temple, whence he returned, after 
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a long look, to the agitated chiefs 
near me. 

‘What do you see?’ asked the 
sirdar impatiently. 

‘Prince Feroze, the feringhees 
are coming, sure enough. ‘Three 
strong squadrons, the same who 
left their mark on us at daylight! 
Certainly they are anxious we 
should not over-eat ourselves.’ 

‘Have they guns? Have they 
infantry ?’ 

‘Guns I cannot see; and surely 
your Highness cannot think that 
after such an exhilarating run as 
we had this morning, the feringhee 
infantry could be so near us except 
by magic.’ 

‘Then why shall we not fight? 
Three squadrons—three hundred 
men? Why we have nearly five 
hundred good sowars and two hun- 
dred sepoys, besides matchlock 
men ’ 

‘Look, Prince, and see where 
the sowars and sepoys are.’ 

The camp-fires threw up little 
whirling columns of smoke into the 
air, through which might be seen 
figures vanishing, and far as the 
eye could reach the plain was 
dotted with a mass of fugitives, the 
front of which had already reached 
the horizon, carrying with it a 
cloud of dust. The old priest was 
standing in front of a line, which 
did not consist of more than forty 
troopers. He had a pair of large 
horn spectacles on his nose, and 
with a deep guttural voice chanted 
forth the fiery verses of the Koran 
which promise eternal life and 
eternal delights to those who die 
for the faith. 

‘Cowards! curses on them” 
shouted the Prince savagely. ‘ Let 
us stand here and die. I am tired 
of flying ? 

‘Were we but sure of dying, 
Prince, I should not decline your 
proposal,’ replied Fraser. ‘ But I 
have a decided objection to being 
hanged like a dog, and I do not 
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suppose your Excellency would 
desire to go out of the world 
smeared with the fat of swine. 
They must be crippled indeed,’ he 
continued, after another look at 
the enemy. ‘They surely made 
us out long ago.’ 

‘O, it is too bad,’ said the 
Prince ; ‘it is too bad, that now, 
when we have a chance of sending 
the infidels to perdition, when 
we might have wiped away some 
of our disgrace—’ 

‘Yes, indeed, Prince. They are 
but a few English and Sikhs. But 
the fact is, the sepoys and match- 
lockmen are running away very 
fast. ‘Therefore, Prince, as you, 
the stout gentleman you call the 
Peishwa, the old Moulvie, and my- 
self, with a few horse, are scarce 
able to hold the ground, why we 
had better leave it. And perhaps,’ 
looking through his glass again, 
‘the sooner the better, for our 
friends having had a short halt to 
reconnoitre, are now coming on 
pretty fast.’ 

Taking his horse from his syce 
and mounting as he spoke, Fraser 
rode from the mound. 

‘ God is great !’ chanted the Moul- 
vie in a sonorous voice. ‘ He has 
spoken. Destroy those who refuse 
to acknowledge that God is God 
and that Mahomet is His prophet ! 
Let those who obey be spared! 
But do thy work as God has ap- 
pointed and He will reward thee! 
Death for the faith is life eternal! 
Death for the faith opens to you 
the heaven of heavens where God 
rewards—’ 

As the troopers, grave middle- 
aged men, were listening with 
flashing eyes to the rolling words 
of their priest, the Prince, placing 
his hand on the old man’s shoulder, 
said sadly, ‘Alas! not now, not 
now, good Moulvie! We must 
still bear our sorrows below, for 
those who are coming may not 
do us the favour of killing us in 


battle. The unclean dogs may 
rather seek to add a new terror 
to death, and to deprive us of 
heaven. The sepoys are gone— 
the Hindoo is ready to fly.’ 

As he uttered the last words a 
murmur rose from the Mussulman 
troopers, ‘Yes, the Hindoo! the 
Peishwa is flying and all his 
men !” 

The Moulvie mounted, and with 
his party followed the runaways. 
They passed through the dédris 
of the camp—over cooking-places 
in which the fires were still burn- 
ing — through picket-stakes and 
ropes, over fragments of clothing 
and old shoes, and then broke 
into a gallop. When they had 
got quite clear of the broken 
ground they gave spur to their 
horses, as if by common impulse, 
and swept by the side of the jun- 
gle at full speed. 

Scarcely had the last man rode 
off ere I bounded out of the cabin 
and flew to the top of the tank, 
frantic with the excitement and 
tension of the danger I had been 
suffering. They were coming; 
but O how slowly! I shaded 
my eyes—I watched the tardy 
column, when a shrill cry caused 
me to turn my head. I was in 
time to escape a blow aimed at 
me by the fakir, who had crept 
out from the temple behind me. 
The cry was from the Hindoo girl, 
at whom he made a thrust of his 
knife, and he dived into the tank 
just as I fired. Once more he 
appeared, dived again, and rising, 
climbed the bank at the other 
side, unhurt from my eager fire, 
and dashed into the zone of corn 
that surrounded the hamlet. The 
girl, pointing with alarm to the 
advancing horse, fled into the 
cabin. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
SAVED AGAIN. 


As I stood in my strange attire in 
the centre of the group of officers 
of Dobson’s Horse—for it was no 
other than the very regiment which 
had so miraculously saved me 
received congratulations on my 
escape, and answered eager ques- 
tions respecting my capture, cap- 
tivity, deliverance, and recent peril, 





the air of dejection on the faces of 


Dobson, Beecher, and their com- 
rades, prepared me for bad news. 

‘What of Auripore, Colonel ? 
I asked at length. ‘You know 
how anxious I am, and will excuse 
me interrupting you.’ 

‘We have got into Auripore.’ 

*O, that is indeed joyful! And 
Sir Denis and the garrison ?” 

‘You shall hear all the news 
presently, never fear. But at pre- 
sent— 

‘Only one word,’ I interrupted 
once more. ‘Is Sir Denis Des- 
mond safe? Can you tell me 
anything of the women—of Miss 
Butler? If you knew, gentlemen, 
how I feel—’ 

‘The nuisance of it is, we can 
tell nothing positive. The fact is, 
that we made rather a hash of the 
relief. We were with Potter's 
column, which moved down on 
the east side; that old woman, 
Muddell, should have cut off the 
tebels on the west, so as to force 
them over the Raptee into Ne- 
paul, or drive them south into the 
arms of Mullit’s corps. The gar- 
rison was reduced to the lowest 
ebb, and, hang me, if Sir Denis 
Desmond and old Tickler didn’t 
make a sortie, go slap through the 
enemy’s camp, and get clear away 
before we appeared before the 
place.’ 

‘Bravo! Thank God.’ 

‘Wait a bit, Doctor. They 
struck out for Muddell’s Divi- 
sion, but the wretched muff was 
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humbugged by false reports of an 
enemy in his rear, and halted two 
marches off. Of course Tickler 
left his guns behind him, and had 
few horse, and, when the rebels 
recovered their surprise, they set 
out in a furious rage after the lit- 
tle column, which had a terrible 
time of it, fighting and marching 
in such weather, harassed by thou- 
sands of scoundrels. Tickler, with 
the main body, fortunately stumbled 
on Mullit’s cavalry, but the Com- 
missioner and a few troopers, re- 
lying on their knowledge of the 
country, separated from the co- 
lumn, and managed to reach the 
Commander-in-chief’s camp.’ 
‘Thank God, once more ! 
‘Yes. But then, again, Sir 
Denis, as soon as he had seen 
His Excellency, set out with in- 
structions for Mullit’s Division, as 
he was anxious to go with it to 
Beel, where it is to proceed, now 
that Auripore is free, to liberate 
the women, who, as we heard only 
three days ago, were cut off from 
Agra, and were shut up there by 
the Rohilcund rebels. He has not 
been seen since, and up to last 
night had not reached Mullit. We 
fear very much he has come across 
some of the bands we have broken 
up, and which are scattered in all 
directions. Their game is nearly 
over. You have just seen the 
most dangerous enemies we have 
—Feroze and the Moulvie of Luck- 
now. Much as I should have liked 
to bag them, we would all be most 
pleased with the sight of that treble- 
dyed traitor, apostate, and villain, 
Fraser, swinging from that tree. 
However, their time will come, 
one and all.—FEustace,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘send a line to the Briga- 
dier, and ask if we shall fall back 
and join the column as soon as 
horses and men are rested.—You 
shall see Auripore, in which you 
are so much interested, Mr. Brady, 
to-morrow night. I hope by the 
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time we get there we shall have 
news of the safety of the poor 
women in Beel.’ 

‘ And what, sir, I asked, ‘is to 
be done about Sir Denis Des- 
mond ?” 

‘O, we trust he will turn up. A 
knowing old bird like him with a 
clear head and his wits about him 
is not easily caught.’ 

The fakir’s story, Fraser’s excite- 
ment, suddenly flashed across me. 
I arrested Dobson’s attention at 
once. 

* By all means let us look for the 
missing man. It may be as you 
think. How lucky if it should be 
so! 

An active search was made by 
the troopers. All in vain—there 
was no trace of the owner of the 
dead horse; but that it was shod 
in the European fashion was clear. 
‘The articles the fakir had exhibited 
were gone. The gourd! There 
might be something there. I walk- 
ed to the place. The gourd was 
trampled and broken up by a 
horse’s hoof, but I found in it a 
piece of paper rolled up, which I 
opened, and I read: 

‘Who are you? I amacountry- 
man, not far distant. We are in 
great peril. Beware of the fakir. 
You may trust the bearer. Put 
your reply in here.—D. D.’ 

I uttered a shout, and ran to 
Dobson with my prize. 

‘Sir Denis Desmond is some- 
where near us, Colonel! See this 


paper! He is not far off. This 
is his handwriting. I know it 
vell.’ 


Beecher, Eustace, and myself 
galloped through the dall towards 
the hamlet, and came in sight of 
a little group of natives. I recog- 
nised the figure of the old Indian 
who had acted as my guide. Two 
women and a tall man followed 
him—dressed like peasants. They 
were advancing to meet us. We 
drew near. You may imagine my 
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pleasure when I heard Sir Denis’ 
well-known voice exclaim : 

‘Mabel, cheer up! We are 
saved. Allis right now. And is 
it possible—you, Terence! you 
here ?” 

Mabel could only give a little cry 
—‘ There is Terence ! and fainted 
away. I leaped to the ground, and 
took the exhausted girl in my arms. 
She had travelled all day in the 
heat of the sun. Her tender little 
feet were cut and bleeding, and 
full of thorns. 

We bore her tenderly to the cot- 
tage, for indeed life was very feebly 
holding its own in that delicate 
little frame. Water was brought ; 
and Mab, opening her eyes fora 
moment, as if to assure herself of 
the reality of her safety, closed 
them again, and, as she clung to 
me, sobbing, ‘My dear brother 
and no more, the tears of thank- 
fulness and joy rolled down her 
cheeks, furrowing the dye which 
disguised their whiteness. 

When Sir Denis, after an inter- 
view with Dobson, who was de- 
lighted at his rescue, came to us, 
he found her fast asleep, with her 
arm round my neck. 

‘And Mary—your niece I mean, 
sir—Miss Butler ?” 

‘She is safe in Beel; and we 
shall see her in two days. I never 
knew her obstinate—indeed, dis- 
obedient is the right word—before. 
It was only in compliance with 
my positive orders she consented 
to leave Auripore ; and God knows 
what I should have done had I 
not insisted. She never could have 
got away with us, or borne the 
fatigues we underwent.’ 

‘And you, sir! 

‘And I! To find ourselves hid- 
ing for our lives within a few hun- 
dred yards of each other in a ham- 
let on the borders of the Terai! 
What an escape we have both 
had! And what an adventure 
this would be for a novel ? 
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His horse was shot under him: 
the obscurity of the night enabled 
him to creep away and hide in 
the jungle. In the morning he 
secured a villager, by a promise 
of a thousand rupees, to try to get 
him away, or inform any of the 
columns which were scouring the 
north of Oude and Rohilcund of 
his danger. 

Ramdeen repaired to the Fort 
of Roab, where he knew Mabel 
Fraser was in charge of the Nawab, 
but she could do nothing. Assured, 
however, of the man’s fidelity and 
of that of his daughter, she con- 
trived the plan for my escape. The 
surprise of Sir Denis when Mabel, 
on the point of death, was carried 
in by the peasant and his daughter, 
can scarcely be imagined. ‘Then 
came the alternations of hope and 
fear, despair and joy for us both. I 
told him my story ; and when, speak- 
ing low, I said I had seen Alan 
Fraser that very day among the re- 
bels, an expression of anger and 
scorn passed over his face, which 
turned to pity as he pointed to the 
sleeping girl. 

‘Do not mention his name to 
her. Unfortunate child! She is 
the only creature on earth who 
cares for him; and even now she 
would be by his side had he not 
wished to make her abjure her 
faith and marry the Nawab of 
Roab! We must guard her now, 
Brady.’ 

*‘Roab? Roab? Why that is 
the name of the place where I was 
carried off.’ 

‘I suspect Fraser was at the 
bottom of it. You know the Ra- 
nee, your precious mother, is in 
the field with the rebels ! 

‘Alas! I do, sir. I saw her just 
as I saw Alan Fraser.’ 

‘You saw your mother !—you ? 
Where, in heaven’s name? And 
how are you alive 

‘The might I joined Dobson’s 
Horse, when the camp was sur- 
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prised, she led the sowars. She was 
within two yards of me. I beheld 
her face distinctly. She is still very, 
very beautiful.’ 

‘And what did they do ? 

‘They carried off a wounded 
European, whom I did not see—a 
man our cavalry picked up on the 
ground that morning. He was not 
killed, but they put him in a litter 
and carried him away most ten- 
derly.’ 

‘Who on earth could he have 
been? No one knows, you say ? 
God help him, whoever he is—in 
the claws of the tigress indeed ! 
We must only hope it was no one 
we care about.’ 

I marched on foot beside poor 
Mabel’s litter. She—the timid 
little creature whom I had so much 
distrusted—clung to me, and told 
me of all her sorrows. But whilst 
the fate of Mary was doubtful | 
could not take any interest in my 
half-sister’s confidences, not even 
when, most astounding of all, she 
asserted that Maurice Prendergast 
had come to Oude from Persia, 
whither he had gone in the Russian 
employ after the Crimean war, and 
had joined the rebels, with whom 
he was serving as one of their most 
trusted leaders at her father’s insti- 
gation. 

The next afternoon our troops 
halted on a plain watered by a 
deep river. 

‘You can just see the top of the 
Residency of Auripore from this,’ 
said Sir Denis. 


CHAPTER LILI. 


THE MEETING AND THE PARTING. 

As the evening was fine, | 
mounted my pony and rode over 
to Auripore at sunset. The town 
was deserted, but there was a men- 
dicant at the gate who directed me 
to the palace. It was surrounded 
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by high walls. ‘The garrison held, 
however, only the Rajah’s palace, 
the Commissioner's residence, and 
some large houses which they had 
fortified and enclosed with a ram- 
part. 

I gave my horse to the syce, te.1- 
ing him I would walk back to the 
camp, and made my way towards 
the gilt cupolas, which bore marks 
of the rebels’ artillery. I need not 
recount all I saw in my ramble 
through the shattered house of the 
Rajahs of Auripore. I entered the 
court-yard. ‘There was the open 
gallery described by Harness ; the 
steps, the corridor, the site of the 
throne, the spot where Sir Denis 
had exposed the contriver of the 
clever plot to defeat, ignominy, 
and shame. I entered the rooms 
of state—of what once had been 
state—all tawdry and faded now ; 
passed through long galleries and 
chambers neglected and covered 
with the mortar and rubbish 
brought down from the walls and 
ceilings by shet or bursting shells, 
and came to the harem or Zenanah. 
I was curious to see if there was 








any trace left of the last ‘ Ranee of 


, 


Auripore,’ to judge with my own 
eyes what sort of existence it was 
which such a restless, pleasure-lov- 
ing being could have passed in that 
seclusion. But these nests of rooms 
gave me no clue to the life of the 
banished inmates. They were near- 
ly empty; the furniture and hang- 
ings decayed and worthless. In 
one apartment, however, there was 
a carpet on the floor, a sofa, seve- 
ral ottomans, table and writing-ma- 
terials, and by the envelopes and 
fragments of papers lying about I 
conjectured it had been occupied 
by one of the officers of the garri- 
son during the siege. I sat down 
for a moment, pondering over the 
events which had so thronged upon 
me. I had had little time for re- 
flection. I fell into one of my re- 
veries, and my fancy wandered in 
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this deserted palace, full of strange 
interest for me, till I fell into a 
gentle sleep. It must have been 
late when I woke up, for it was 
pitch dark, and I started at finding 
myself alone. I rose and groped 
my way across the room. All at 
once I stopped. I heard footsteps 
coming along the passage towards 
the door by which I had entered! 
My recent peril had not made me 
cautious as it ought,—it flashed 
across me that I might have been 
tracked by some lurking enemy. 
More than one of our officers had 
lost his life lately in the course of 
careless rambles through the streets 
of apparently-deserted cities. What 
afoollam! I ran to the oppo- 
site door—it was locked! I 
hastened to fasten that which led 
into the room the way I had come, 
that I might stand at bay till I 
knew who were these visitors. But 
ere I could reach it the door was 
pushed open, and there stood be- 
fore me—the ‘ Ranee of Auripore !’ 
My mother was face to face with 
me again! She held a lamp in one 
hand, and at the sight of a Euro- 
pean she uttered an exclamation, 
clapped her hand to her girdle, and 
as I dropped my hand, quite aghast, 
she was about to fire, when a voice 
exclaimed, ‘ Highness! ’tis your 
son ! 

She looked at me doubtingly for 
a moment, advanced, and held the 
light towards my face, and said : 

‘Is Mohun right? Are you in- 
deed ‘Terence Brady, my son ?” 

‘Unhappymother! May Heaven 
forgive you! My life is in your 

But, madam, such son as 





hands. 
you deserve to have, I am to you.’ 

I turned away myeyes. I could 
not bear to look at her. The 
original of the picture—still lovely 
exceedingly, though time and fierce 
passions had left their impress on 
her face—was standing with her 
eyes fixed upon me. She was 
dressed like a native gentleman of 
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high rank. On her head she wore 
a turban, in front of which there 
was adiamond andemerald aigrette, 
over the immense folds of her hair, 
which fell on her shoulders. The 
folds of her dress, on neck and 
arms, wrist and waist, revealed 
jewels of price, and even on her 
boots there glittered spurs set with 
gems. 

‘And is it thus we meet, my son, 
after so many years of absence ? 
she asked, in a winning submissive 
tone. ‘Look at me, ‘Terence! 
Will you not look at your own 
mother? What wrong have I done 
you? Am I thus deprived of the 
sole ray of hope which reconciled 
me to life the first time you see 
me ?” 

* I have seen you before, madam,’ 
I gasped; ‘I saw you the night 
you rode into our camp with your 
robbers, and carried away the 
wounded man. I know all about 


you, too. Yes! Ihave heard of 


your doings till I am sick ; and ] 
tell you now that it will be my duty 
to see you do not escape—that is, 
I think I ought not to let you go. 
I am an officer—’ 

My voice choked me. 
not proceed. 

** You are an officer,” and you 
were going to say you would arrest 
me. I thought you were only a 
doctor. /am quite safe here. It 
is yo who are in danger. But not 
a hair of your head shall be touched. 
Do whatever you like, only be rea- 
sonable, my son. Come! do not 
shrink from me. At least, let us 
understand what is between us to 
cause a quarrel. Let us sit down. 
It is Kismet that wills our meeting. 
There is no fear of interruption. 
Mohun ! sheadded in Hindostanee, 
‘tell Azimoolah I shall not be ready 
for some time. Let him see the 
sentries keep a good watch, to 
warn us if they are moving in the 
camp.’ 

I turned my head from her still; 


I could 


but ah! I did not resist, as she led 
me to the sofa, fondling my hand 
in hers. 

‘How tall you are! she said; 
‘but not so strong as you pro- 
mised to be. You look unhappy. 
I wish you would let me take a 
good peep at your face again. 
What ! not one little peep ? 

She passed her arm round my 
waist. I felt the scales of her 
armour as she leant her head on 
my shoulder. I gently pushed her 
away. 

‘After so many years you thus 
reject your poor broken-hearted 
mother? Be it so,’ she said, witha 
sigh of resignation. ‘I cannot help 
it. What are you angry with me 
for? What have I done ? 

No answer. 

‘Is it because I did not go with 
you to misery and poverty, but 
preferred being away for a little, 
that I might make you rich ? 

No answer. ‘That wonderful 
voice spoke again. 

‘Terence! your father deceived 
me. Hetold me I should be rich, 
and I—riches were all I thought of. 
Do you know, or care to know, 
why? Will you listen while I tell 
you what my life has been? QO, 
Terence! why shou/d I not have 
made wealth my only object? Yes! 
When I was a neglected child, run- 
ning wild among natives in my 
father’s compound, I was so nursed 
in poverty, and ground down in it, 
that I believe ifthe most hideous 
djin came to me ere I was sixteen 
years old, and said, “ Mary Billing, 
if you marry me, I will give you 
untold gold, but you shall be 
damned when you die,” I would 
not have hesitated a moment. You 
shrink from me again! But you 
don’t know what it is to be a poor 
white in India; to be a woman— 
a lady—and to be scorned and 
trampled on! I was beautiful—so 
much the worse forme. But could 
I help it?—And the more noticed 
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and petted I was the more pain I 
felt. My poor miserable father! 
How he was jeered at and ridi- 
culed for his poverty, and made a 
jest of in every station over India ! 
How I cursed them when night 
after night he was brought to our 
wretched home the most horrid of 
all beasts—a human being maud- 
lin and drunk! I was taken out 
as ornament to evening parties by 
your fine ladies, and I heard for 


ever in my ears—‘“ Daughter of 


poor Beery Billing, you know.” I 
had dresses given to me in charity: 
I lived on charity when my hapless 
father died. I had no education 
—no religion—as you call it. Ram 
and Shiva, Mahomet and the Vir- 
gin, Vishnu and the Trinity, were 
all mingled in my head together. 
Who taught me anything? The 
teaching I received was the ground- 
work of the gossip of the bazaar, 
and of my early life among native 
servants, or the sayings and doings 
of the cantonment. I had one 
tutor—his name was Want, and it 
was bare, cold charity alone saved 
me from starvation or worse. And 
I looked around the world whilst I 
was yet a child—for I could see 
in. my own way—and I saw that 
whilst you all pretend that you 
worship God, your idol is Gold. 
What did you all come to India 
for? For the good of the natives, 
whose temples you let go to ruin, 
whose tanks you allow to fall into 
decay, whose works perish before 
your eyes, without a thought for 
their feelings or a regard for their 
wounded pride? ?—Bosh! T heyoung 
misses came to be married to gold, 
and the men came to get gold. Do 
you make what you call your im- 
provements for the love of the na- 
tives, or of gold? Are they not 
to improve commerce, and to en- 
able you to control the country all 
the better by force, as you can’t do 
it by love, that you may turn it to 
profit still? You talk of the zen- 


anahs and harems and habits of 
the people—pah! I tell you, Ter- 
ence, I know them, and I know, 
too, what are the manners of our 
stations. I have been told what 
Christian princes and nobles are, 
and I swear to you the great differ- 
ence between you and them is, that 
you are hypocrites and that they 
are not. Well! I resolved to be 
rich—to be so at any cost. Your 
father—a brave, wild-brained fel- 
low—was not rich, I knew, but he 
would succeed to Lough-na-Carra, 
and he might have Kilmoyle. He 
swore it to me. I had lovers in- 
numerable, but I looked at them 
only in one way—what they had 
to bring me. I openly announced 
that as my principle. Of them all 
I cared for only one, and he is now 
the being I most hate! You know 
him. When I think I at one time 
loved him, it makes me doubt my 
being the same creature.’ 

‘ And Sir Denis Desmond? You 
say nothing of him, madam.’ ‘The 
scales of the steel corset grated as 
her bosom heaved. 

‘Denis Desmond! You have 
heard that, then? Woman that I 
am, what would I not give to meet 
you once more, Denis! And we 
will—I know it!’ 

The tigress was becoming arous- 
ed; I moved away a little from 
her. 

‘No; hear me out, Terence 
Brady! Denis Desmond insulted 
and wronged me, and by his cruelty 
caused my life to be what you see 
it! He it was who caused my 
father’s claims on Oude to be re- 
jected by the Government! He it 
was who had my father turned for- 
cibly out of the station by jeering 
chuprassees as a public cheat— 
who trampled on the old man— 
Colonel Billing, a gentleman and a 
soldier—in his insolent pride, as if 
he were a mehter or a pariah! In 
the old man’s crying-fits he was 
always blubbering about satisfac- 
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tion from Desmond, and cursing 
him; and asking me to avenge 
him; and in my childish sorrow I 
vowed to aid him, for I loved tha 
poor drunken fond old man. At 
this time the great Commissioner 
had not seen me. When he did, 
he was my slave. I never can for- 
get my triumph! But he was not 
an abject slave, this insolent clerk 
—what better was he? He talked 
of moderation, proposed my re- 
maining for two or three years in a 
state of seclusion with some friends 
of his—till “I completed my edu- 
cation,” forsooth !—of allowances 
and pocket-money. I kept shat 
string to my bow for the pleasure 
of cutting it She paused for a 
moment and startled me with a 
laugh. ‘ He had his revenge, and 
in this very place too, my son. 
Desmond is clever! Have you 
heard what he did? 

‘I know the story, madam; I 
wonder you allude to it. When I 
tell you I have heard everything 
about your residence here, perhaps 
you will spare yourself and me 
these shameful details.’ 

‘Shameful ! What do you mean, 
Terence Brady? There’s nothing 
to be ashamed of — no, nothing !’ 
she exclaimed fiercely; ‘nothing 
except my own idiotic folly in giv- 
ing way to my most foolish love 
for that most vile of villains, Alan 
Fraser. Ifyou think me to blame 
for leaving you, blame him. If you 
think me to blame for all I have 
done or ever can do, blame him! 
Ay, and curse him too! He was 
my evil genius; the Wicked One 
has not a blacker heart. He put 
it into my head to send you home; 
I had some jewels and some little 
money left, and he swore he would 
make me rich, and that he would 
treat you as his son. Well, I list- 
ened, and was lost. Our marriage, 
as I believed it, was kept a secret, 
but not so the marriage he made 
soon after we arrived at Hyderabad 


with a girl whose ugliness was so 
great, no one but Charley would 
face it, notwithstanding all her 
rupees. And when I claimed my 
position, and I, who was about to 
be a mother, demanded to be ac- 
knowledged as his wife, the ruffian 
overwhelmed me by the enormity 
of his infamy and the greatness of 
my ruin. Whatever I may have 
been before, I became then—what 
I am.’ 

She burst into tears, and sobbed 
bitterly. 

‘°Tis her art,’ thought I—‘ do 
not be deceived.’ 

After a little she went on :—‘I 
was stupefied. I was ignorant, 
friendless: I had no one to go to. 
I would have appealed to Denis 
Desmond, but his last letter cut 
me to the quick. The proofs of 
my folly and of Fraser’s deceit 
were too plain. Charley had played 
his game; he had hired a deserter 
named Shorter to act as a priest; 
he had taken all my little hoard. 
I will not tell you, my son, what 
proposals he made to me. But 
whatever you have heard, believe 
what I swear to you, that from that 
instant Fraser and I were apart for 
ever, and that on my side there 
was a hate which not the lives ofa 
thousand such as he could satiate.’ 

‘He is a cursed villain. But I 
entreat you, madam, to speak like 
a woman.’ 

‘ Like a woman I speak, my son 
—a wronged and outraged woman, 
who is the scorn of her children 
and their shame, but who has still 
a woman’s feelings and a mother’s 
heart’-—(the cuirass creaked again). 
‘I accepted his offer to be pre- 
sented to the Rajah of Auripore. 
It opened me a chance of escape 
from the wretch I detested. I could 
sing and play, and knew the poems 
and verses which the native princes 
like. You need not draw back nor 
start! You need not, I tell you, 
Terence, be ashamed of me, or of 
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him! That poor, plundered, out- 
raged Prince was a gentleman and 
aman of honour! I wish my Chris- 
tian friends were like him. But he 
was rendered miserable by the de- 
gradation imposed on him. He 
was brave and generous, fond of 
the chase, and longed for an active 
career worthy of the descendant of 
a line of soldier-kings. You offered 
him a chance in a native regiment, 
in which he might, if lucky, become 
a captain, and yet be subject to the 
impertinence of the latest-imported 
white-faced boy! Civilisation and 
Christianity came to him in the 
shape of brandy, tobacco, and 
French prints; and a man who 
might have filled a place in the 
history of his country died an un- 
known, half-idiotic sot! But, Te- 
rence, he married me by all the 
rites sacred in his eyes and in the 
eyes of his people! And he made 
me Ranee of Auripore. I had a 
right to adopt a child, as he had a 
right to marry me. And Denis 
Desmond robbed me of my right! 
What are treaties—what—’ 

‘I am not prepared to argue the 
point,’ I interrupted. ‘Is it not 
enough to know they have been 
decided finally years ago? Who 
was it, madam, who made an at- 
tempt on the life of Sir Denis 
Desmond, and who was a murderer 
in intent? Will you answer me 
that 

‘If you mean me,’ she replied 
haughtily ; ‘I say you are wrong. 
But suppose it were, had I not just 
cause? You don’t think so. Then 
there never was justice executed 
on a plunderer and a robber. But 
I tell you it was not I, though 
Fraser I daresay persuaded Sir 
Denis it was. Ask who planned 
the deed, and who, if it had suc- 
ceeded, was prepared for a rising 
with his sowars and the pillage of 
the place, whilst he would have 
got rid of me and others, and I 
will answer—Alan Fraser !’ 
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‘But you were the associate of 
this man—you were for years the 
partner of his guilt ? 

‘Yes! I was aware of his guilt 
and his crimes; but what could I 


do? My name was gone. I was 
poor. I, at any hazard, must be 


rich, and I used him as my tool 
whilst he thought he was using me. 
For O, Terence! much as you 
may doubt it, I loved my children. 
When, by that villain’s cruelty, I 
found my infant daughter was to 
be branded with a name which 
would bring on her the scorn of 
the world, I could not bear that 
my child should be punished for 
her mother’s folly! There were 
ways and means of doing it. I 
executed a plan which I have ever 
since repented. I had the children 
changed whilst the woman who 
called herself Mrs. Fraser was on 
her dying bed. You and Mabel 
Fraser are brother and sister.’ 

‘I know it, madam. It was a 
pretty trick. And what, may I ask 
you, became of the child you took 
away ?” 

‘It died young. I have heard 
my father say that whom the gods 
love die young. O, 1 assure you 
I took every care of it! ‘The poor 
little creature was swept over with 
its nurse when you were saved. 
Will you believe it? Alan Fraser 
could tell it is true. For more 
than a month I scarcely slept or 
cared for life till the news came 
that you were safe. I laughed at 
the grief over my supposed loss. 
But that stratagem bound me to 
the author of all my misery! He 
refused to let me see my child 
unless I lent myself to his plots. 
And I was made his puppet and 
his creature, and exposed to the 
contumely of every station at which 
we were— falsely and most injuri- 
ously. O! swear me on the most 
sacred books—he could not deny 
it! He sought to force from me 
the money I had acquired from my 
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second husband, the Rajah— he 
threatened to accuse me of the 
attempt on the Resident’s life, of 
the murder of his own wife by 
poison, of the murder of the stolen 
child. But I was becoming more 
of a match for him. I put my 
treasure beyond his control, and 
settled it on you, my son! Yes! 
on you, every penny except a few 
thousand rupees to Mabel! She 
was taught not to care for me, and 
she will come into property by 
right of her mother. Is not that 
well done? In the event of your 
death all would go to Mabel—to 
trustees, at least; my London law- 


yers made all that secure. I was 
his last hope ;—and O, ye gods! 
how I enjoyed.my revenge! Can 
you blame me, my son? OQ, his 


rage when he discovered he was 
deceived in his turn now! He had 
relied on the Rajah’s money to 
pay his debts. He was disgraced 
—brought to court-martial, and 
ruined, as he had ruined many a 
better man. In the crash Sir Denis 
took poor Mabel; Charley Fraser 
hated me too much to give me the 
pleasure of keeping my daughter— 
I could not insist on it. How did 
I know how she might look on a 
mother who did not bear her 
father’s name? I was reconciled 
by the idea of the fair, pretty child 
—who is somewhat like me—mak- 
ing a good match ; I thought now 
and then of her marrying Denis 
Desmond’s nephew and becoming 
mistress of Kilmoyle. You see it 
would be a little revenge on Sir 
Denis when he knew who s/e was, 
if she married Gerald Desmond ! 
I abandoned the idea I entertained 
oi proving your title to the estates 
by the advice of my lawyers ; but 
I bought you, Terence, a place not 
far off, as you will find when Mrs. 
Allayne’s trustees execute her will. 
Charley Fraser did not threaten ; 
but I knew his black heart, and 
when he started for Europe the 
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first time I was sure your life was 
not safe. He calculated that if 
anything happened to you I would 
leave my money to my daughter 
Mabel and he might get the use of 
it. He was then menaced on all 
sides. You had an escape. I fol- 
lowed Fraser to Ireland the second 
time. He was now a desperate 
criminal. When I employed others 
to guard you I had nigh lost you. 
He knew the ways of Europe and 
I did not, and he very nearly 
capped all his outrages as I was 
taking steps to deliver him to jus- 
tice. But O, Terence! he struck 
me a cruel blow in his flight. He 
carried off my daughter—he has 
her in his power, and although I 
have saved her lover's life, I fear 
now his last act of villany is yet 
to be done, when all seems lost 
for us.’ 

‘Mabel Fraser is safe, madam. 
She is now with Sir Denis Desmond 
in camp over there.’ 

The Ranee looked at me—her 
eyes fixed with an expression of 
alarm and doubt. She passed her 
hand over her brow. 

‘So! It is so, then? I would 
not have done it, wretch that he 
is, had I known Mabel was free. 
It is too late now— Kismet !|—— 
Tell me, Terence, how know you 
this ?” 

‘But a few nights ago I was 
carried off, bound hand and foot, 
and cast into a dungeon in the for- 
tress of Roab.’ 

‘Yes! Fraser was there with the 
Nawab! He wanted Mabel to 
sacrifice herself to him, and I was 
resolved to see her free, and in 
doing so it might be necessary—to 
dispose of him. And he seized on 
you too? O, he plotted well in- 
deed! My two children in his 
power, he thought he was sure of 
me! Miserable traitor and villain ! 
—his plots are over now! Feroze 
never breaks his word.’ She sat 
with her eyes on the ground. ‘Is 
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it not most strange,’ she said, as if 
to herself, ‘that Mabel should re- 
store Terence to his people —that 
she should meet Sir Denis Des- 
mond in a jungle in India! within 
a few hours! And that they are 
now a few miles apart from me !” 

She leant with her head on one 
hand, and the forefinger resting on 
the angle of her lip—her eyes fixed 
in sad abstraction on the lamp. 
Her other hand crept gently to my 
arm, slid up, and up, till her 
fingers played idly in my hair. 

‘It és Kismet,’ she sighed. ‘ You 
do not believe in Kismet? What- 
ever happens is Kismet or Fate. 
But none can tell what will take 
place, and Fate is ov/y Fate when 
it has been accomplished. Ah! 
who can say what fate is in store 
for me? I feel my last hour is not 
far distant.’ Her lip quivered and 
her eye moistened. ‘But I can 
meet it now. My children are safe 
—lI fear my persecutors no more ! 

‘Mother’ cried I, in excessive 
grief and passionate pity, ‘come! 
come with me. Fly from these 
wretches—murderers, rebels, and 
assassins. Come with me, I en- 
treat you—they will pardon you— 
Sir Denis will forgive you. Come 
and live with your children. Do; 
on my knees I implore you. For 
the love of Heaven 

The poor, lonely, sinful woman 
—how can I tell how she was 
wronged ?—pressed her lips upon 
my forehead, and pressed back my 
hair to look into my face. 

‘There is comfort in this, in- 
deed ! It was a voice which sighed 
like the last thrill of some sweet 
song. ‘I feel as if my death would 
be happier if it could be now— 
now, in your arms. But no, I 
could not live among you even if 
I would, my children. Terence ! 
it is no use,’ she added firmly. 
‘My outlandish ways would not 
be your ways. I have seen your 
country. It cannot be mine. My 
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reputation would cling to me. But 
what am I talking of? I cannot 
leave my people, Terence. I am a 
Queen! I have sworn an oath ; I 
will not and cannot prove false to 
it, and I must live and die among 
my people. I tell you why I came 
here —it was Kismet which willed 
our meeting, although I was not 
going to let you leave India with- 
out telling you my story in my own 
way, and seeing you, my son! Our 
cause is lost. In this room there 
is enough of treasure to render me 
rich—to support my followers. I 
am going to seek refuge in Nepaul. 
The Russian Prendergast, whom 
you know—poor Mab fell in love 
with him whilst he was command- 
ing the Nawab of Roab’s levies— 
is, I hope, safe there already. 
When I pounced upon your camp 
it was in order to save him—that 
was all my doing, and well done, 
I think, too !—I heard he had been 
wounded in a squabble between 
my people and the Nawab’s, and 
had fallen into your hands. They 
suspected him of treachery, and 
perhaps they were right. In fact, 
he was fainthearted in the cause ; 
he was disgusted with our cruelties, 
he said, and Fraser’s conduct made 
him look on himself with horror. 
He does not care much for dear 
Mab, I fear, but she tended him 
when he was all but dead, and 
gratitude is as mighty as love. As 
soon as his wounds are healed he 
will go to the United States. Well, 
Terence, well? Do you not pity 
me now? Do you hate me still? 
O, my son! But for ‘hat I would 
care no more for life !’ 

My heart was too full to speak. 
I had been warned against her 
falsehood and her wiles; and yet 
I could not refuse some credence 
to her tale. And her voice came 
to me through the night as I sat 
by her side, with our hands inter- 
locked, and her head on my shoul- 
der— drinking in her words, and 
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trying in vain to harden my lips 
into ‘madam’ once more—to give 
stern counsel—and withdraw from 
her embrace. 

Mohun—now a very white, fat 
old man, but Mohun still—came 
once or twice, and looked in. At 
last he came with clasped hands 
and said— 

‘Highness! Didn't I tell you 
Master Derry grow fine gentleman 
and love his mother? But it is 
time to go now. Sowar very cross. 
Maybe the fong* come on us after 
Master Derry.’ 

‘ Mohun is right,’ she said. ‘How 
time has passed! They will be 
uneasy about you. See, it is almost 
daybreak. You will come to see 
me, my son, wherever I am before 
you leave India? And thea, if I 
escape and am alive, we will see 
what can be done. If Fate wills 
we are not to meet, you will think 
of me with some pity? Will you 
not, Terence, my son? Mohun, 
let my son have my horse, and I 
will ride Jal. Nay,—I have two 
here, Terence! And when you 
are on “ Flowing-water” you will 
have a beast fit for the son of the 
Ranee of Auripore. las, alas, 
that we must part! 

Was I weak, or ought I to have 
torn myself out of the arms that 
were thrown around me, and turned 
away my face from the tearful 
kisses which fell upon my brow 
and neck ? 

It was indeed the dawn. Es- 
corted by old Mohun, who bathed 
my hand with his tears as he 
pointed out the way to the camp, 
[ passed by a black-bearded sowar, 
on sentry. ‘ Flowing-water’ was, 
indeed, a beauty, but my saddle 
and housings were eccentric—gor- 
geous—and after a canter of a mile 
I espied with some uneasiness a 
small troop of cavalry approaching 
me. They quickened their pace. 


* Army, 


‘horse you're on! 


/ 


I had half a mind to put the Arab 
on his mettle, but thought better 
of it; and presently I was saluted 
by the officer in command of the 
party of Carabineers— 

‘Is your name Brady, sir; sur- 
geon Bengal Tigers ? 

‘Yes, it is.’ 

‘Why, there has been quite an 
alarm in camp about you, as you 
were, we hear, carried off once 
before! There are parties out in 
all directions. The Commissioner 
is in a great state, and so are the 
two young ladies.’ 

‘Two young ladies ! 
dies ?” 

‘You have not heard? All the 
women and children shut up in 
Beel arrived safe and sound last 
night ; Miss Butler—a deuced fine 
girl—Sir Denis Desmond's niece, 


5 
among them. What a splendid 
Rather a rum 


What la- 


turn-out, isn’t it? 

My heart fluttered with joy. 

‘I shall go into camp, and ease 
all anxiety about me. I suppose 
you will return with me? 

‘No; not till we have been in 
Auripore. My orders are to go 
there and look for you.’ 

‘Here I am; no use in going 
now. I have just been there rum- 
maging about the place.’ 

‘Well, perhaps you're right; 
but—’ 

My soul sank within me as a 
subaltern came up and said— 

‘I think I can make out some 
rebel sowars sneaking away by 
the wall there. Look over there, 
Forster ! 

The officer looked through his 
glass. 

‘ Not a doubt of it? he exclaimed. 
‘Frank, it may be this very Ranee 
of Auripore Sir Denis is so anxious 
to get hold of! She’s dodging 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. 
He has special orders from Govern- 
ment about her. Now, men, keep 
your horses well in hand. Make 
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no prisoners unless you see a wo- 
man !’ 

The Carabineers were off in pur- 
suit, and I was left alone staring 
after them overwhelmed. I relied 
on the vigilance of the sowars. I 
recollected it was some way from 
the palace to the outskirts of the 
town. ‘The Carabineers were lost 
in a dip of the ground under Auri- 
pore. A pistol-shot—two ! three! 
four! a little volley reached me. 
I touched Flowing-water with the 
stirrup-edge, and away we slid over 
the plain. In the dip lay a dead 
Carabineer and a wounded sowar. 
Our men were just ahead of me 
after the enemy, who had scattered 
over the plain to lead them away 
from an elephant which was making 
at fuli speed for the river. 

Beside the elephant there were 
two natives riding close together. 
Even at that distance I recognised 
the Ranee and old Mohun. I saw 
she was poorly mounted now. 
Three of the Carabineers, singling 
out the party, dashed after them 
full speed. ‘They gained on them. 
I urged my horse, and he flew like 
the lightning. Ah! a trooper rises 
in his stirrups! Poor old Mohun! 
—he turned and drew his tulwar 
to save his mistress. I saw him 
with his white hair soaked in blood, 
as Flowing-water cleared him on 
the ground. I was close on the 
horsemen, the elephant, and the 
two Carabineers. The foremost, 
with a savage dig of his spur, struck 
at the Ranee as he brought up 
his horse alongside. The sword 
snapped in his hand. Ere he could 
recover, he fell wounded from his 
saddle, and the dauntless woman 
turning discharged the second bar- 
rel at the trooper close behind 
her. 

‘Stop! I screamed. ‘ Don't fire; 
it’s awoman! O Mother, halt! / 
am here! For God’s sake— 

‘Damn her! she’s shot Sergeant 
Scales !’ 


I strove to dash the pistol aside. 
The bullet sped. 
* 


* * * 


That I could ever shed tears for 
her! ‘That for a space in my life 
I should have no thought for my 
Mary—that I should forget her, 
and have no prayer to offer up to 
Heaven for her safety, and kneel 
beside the idol of my early life, 
with all my boyish love back 
a hundredfold !—it seemed the 
strangest of all my dreams! And 
yet it was true! 

‘ Terence, dear, do not give way 
so! QO, do not grieve, my son! 
It is better it should be so! It is 
too late now to wish-it, but I would 
have liked to have lived a little 
longer, and to have seen you and 
Mab once more. Was I not near 
getting away? ‘There is the Rap- 
tee! There, you see, is Nepaul ! 
Millions of miles away from me. 
Hearken, Terence, the jewels be- 
long to you. O, the pain ! 

‘I am glad,’ she murmured, ‘ you 
have a tear for me after all! But 
the treasure! Don’t let them take 
the treasure! Mabel !—Forgive 
me my sins, O heaven ! 

* % * * 

‘Och then, Mick, wasn’t it a sin 
to shoot the poor lady? Old Scales 
is as mad as any of us about it, 
though she put her mark on him. 
Did you ever see such a face as 
that before. And ¢ha?’s the Ranee 
of Auripore! Well! 7 wouldn't 
believe it if all the newspapers in 
India swore it, she ever did a cruel 
thing in her life. O, dear, dear! 
isn’t the young doctor broken- 
hearted about her !’ 


CHAPTER LII. 
ANCHORED, 


AsI bring my story—very strange, 
but very true—to a close, and think 





over the troubled years which were 
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mine—as I call to mind the storms 
which the much-buffeted ship, now 
moored in calm waters, has en- 
countered—I can scarce believe 
that it is not all one of the many 
dreams I have dreamt in my life. 
And I look about me. There is 
Lough-na-Carra in the distance, 
and here is the ivy-crested tower 
of Kilmoyle, and before me are the 
scenes in which my childhood was 
spent! A silver-haired, stern-faced 
old man sits in an easy-chair at the 
window, with his desk before him. 
He is writing a paper on ‘The 
Land Question in Ireland Con- 
sidered, by Sir Denis Desmond, 
G.C.B.,’ in which he ‘ considers the 
question’ as settled by the prece- 
dent and results of the former set- 
tlement of Auripore. 

‘Do you remember, Terence ! 
he calls out through the open win- 
dow, ‘ whether the Governor-gene- 
ral included Auripore in the second 
Oude settlement, when Outram re- 
commended Maun Sing and the 
Eastern ‘Talookdars to be guaran- 
teed their rights by express regu- 
lations ?” 

‘I do not, Sir Denis—not ex- 
actly at this moment. I think Au- 
ripore came under the settlement, 
and was made over to the Kotwal 
of that village where we spent such 
a warm morning. Ask Mary; she 
recollects everything.’ 

‘And it is well I do, Terence,’ 
says a young person nearme. ‘It 
is nearly time to send over the car- 
riage for Gerald and Rose—that is 
one thing Iremember. You know 
I dread India and its memories, 
though so much happiness dates 
from that visit. By the bye, whilst 
you were at the river to-day — I 
really am disposed to think there’s 
a pet naiad somewhere in those 
salmon-pools—I had such a nice 
letter from Mabel! She has sent 
me a photograph of their little son. 
Isn’t he pretty? A look of Terry 
about him, I think, and he has his 
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mother’s hair.’ And here her voice 
sinks into a whisper as she looks 
towards Sir Denis and puts her 
mouth very, very close to my 
cheek— 

‘Don’t be so ridiculous, Mary 

‘Why won’t you listen then, Ter- 
ence? Don’t interrupt !—This is 
louder: then very low — ‘ Mabel 
wishes to remind you of your pro- 
mise to send her over the copy of 
the picture you had at school. 
has not quite got over the shock of 
her father’s miserable fate. She 
will have it he did not commit sui- 
cide, but that Azimoolah Khan and 
Feroze made away with him. Why 
do you always turn so pale when 
he is spoken of? And there is 
Mr. Bates shaking his head so. 
Poor Mabel! Otherwise she is 
happier than I could have antici- 
pated ; her husband’s health and 
spirits improve gradually.’ 

‘Tell Mab it shall be sent the 
next steamer after she hears fromus. 
Or stay ! Admiral Jack, you know, 
has sent us an invitation to go out 
to the North American station. It’s 
only a step from Halifax to “ Baby- 
lon City, Cherubusco Co., Minne- 
sota.” And near “ Babylon City” 
is “Content,” where our exiles 
have hung up their harps. I think 
next month I shall go out and see 
them, and carry the picture with me. 
It would be worth while going so 
far to see such a change in that 
contrite savage anti-Saxon Mau- 
rice.’ 

Mary’s eyes filled upas she said 
softly, ‘I believe it was I who con- 
verted him to common sense and 
Christianity. Poor Colonel Pren- 
dergast! He was a patriot run 
mad. But as to your trip to Con- 
tent, Terence, I warn you I am 
against it.’ 

‘ Mary, you're a despot. 
“ Content” ?” 

‘No! If you goI will go too. 
And then what will Sir Denis do 
for his portable dictionary? And 
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what will Mr. Bates do for his 
general referee? Besides, it’s not 
necessary: Admiral Jack will soon 
be coming home to visit us. If 
Mabel and Maurice desire to see 
us, we can afford ourselves the 
treat, particularly if you don’t keep 
up quite such an army of depend- 
ents and pensioners. Here come 
Rose and Gerald.’ 

‘But, Mary—come back for a 
moment—Admiral Jack says. the 
fishing is— 
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‘No, Terence, you have had 
quite enough of fishing. And in 
such troubled waters too. Mr. 
Bates, don’t you agree with me?’ 

The old man smiles. ‘ Agree 
with you! Can I ever do anything 
else? No, Terence! I'll help 
Mary to her writ of we excat regno. 
She and I think you have had 
enough of adventures to last you a 
lifetime. So does the baby! And 
so does Sir Denis. You are an- 
chored at last.’ 
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